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NOTES. 


R. JAMESON has again been up at Bow Street, and 

the case for the prosecution seems to have been 
completed by the production of documents which the 
Hon. Robert White when in prison in Pretoria 
acknowledged to be genuine. The case has already 
been prejudged by public opinion; the one ques- 
tion which now interests the public is, whether Pre- 
sident Kruger will overcome his enemies a second 
time by interceding with the British Government 
on their behalf. We have all along believed in Pre- 
sident Kruger’s generosity and magnanimity, and 
so far at least we have been justified. He has com- 
muted the capital sentence on the four Reform ring- 
leaders to a fine of £25,000 each, and this fine must be 
regarded, not as some English newspapers regard it, 
as an evidence of the President’s avarice, but as a sop 
to the extreme Dopper party among the Boors. We 
are glad to note that there were 500 Boers opposed to 
Jameson on the Queen’s Battery on the Wednesday 
afternoon, and not less than 300, as we had been in- 


formed. 


™ Mr. Asquith’s criticism of the Government and of Mr. 
Chamberlain in particular is lively reading. He con- 
demns the advance into the Soudan as an ‘‘ unwarranted 
military adventure,” and more than hints that, if the 
British taxpayer is called upon to pay the bill, as now 
seems probable, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
be hard put to it to balance his next Budget. All this is 
true enough, and the reflection that we have plunged into 
this adventure to please the German Emperor and to 
strengthen the alliance of the Central European Powers 
tends to make the unpleasant truth still more un- 
palatable. Germany is our most serious trade rival : 
she is also our most serious rival in colonial expansion, 
and it is by no means improbable that she may find it to 
her advantage one of these days to lead Russia and 
France in an attack upon the richest empire in the 
world. At the least it is common-sense to resolve not 
to help our rival without the best of reasons, and no 
adequate reasons for undertaking this adventure have 


yet been put forward. 


Mr. Asquith’s complaint that in four months the pre- 
sent Government had asked for the Closure 49 times, 
and been refused 14, while in three years the late 
Government only asked for the Closure 71 times, and 
was refused only 7 times, cannot be accepted as proof 
that this Government does its business badly. The 
fact simply shows that a Government with an immense 
majority is more intolerant of opposition than a weak 
Government. We do not even believe that the Govern- 
ment is abusing its numerical superiority. The truth is 
that the Government is not nearly so strong in reality 
as it is on paper ; it suffers, as all Coalition Governments 


must suffer, from marked differences of opinion. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and Mr. Balfour cannot be expected to pull 
together perfectly, and Lord Salisbury, as every one now 
knows, is constitutionally incapable of using the whip. 
Still, in spite of this weakness and the damaging exposure 
of the Italian Green Book, the Government is strong 
enough to do whatever the nation really wants. Does it 
know what the nation wants? is another question. 


One thing is certain, the Asquiths know nothing of 
the vital needs of the people ; the Liberal politicians, 
like the Liberal papers, are blinkered by the worn-out 
Liberal and Free-trade traditions. Mr. Asquith talks 
about ‘the slippery slope” of Protection ; the ‘* Daily 
News” thinks it disposes of the arguments for an 
Imperial Zollverein by calling it a ‘‘German chimera” 
(sic), and the ‘* Daily Chronicle” warns us that Protec- 
tion means the destruction of our foreign trade. But the 
‘* Daily Chronicle ” knows better than this; it was the 
first paper to point out that the German iron and steel 


’ trade was beating our iron and steel trade in the open 


market, and it showed that this superiority could not be 
attributed to lower wages or to the longer hours of 
the workman. And from this standpoint to the stand- 
point that even protective duties are not so injurious to 
trade as Cobden and Bright imagined, is but a step. 
Look at the signs of the times. Lord Peel has just 
excused himself from presiding over the dinner to be 
given by the Cobden Club in celebration of the Jubilee 
of Free-trade, and the Duke of Devonshire has followed 
his example, and these are both sensible men of good 


judgment and no prejudices. 


The “ Daily Chronicle” knows that New South Wales 
has not done its trade much good by adopting Free-trade, 
and that Victoria has not been ruined by its protective 
duties ; it knows, too, that, if necessary, we should be 
prepared to sacrifice something in order to bind our 
colonies more closely to the Mother-Country ; it knows, 
if Mr. Asquith does not, that the politician who brings 
about a closer union between Great Britain and her 
colonies will make for himself a deathless name in his- 
tory, and yet it falls back on the old dourgeots ravings, 
and warns Mr. Chamberlain that if he persists men will 
compare him to Mr. James Lowther. Whenever we op- 
posed our colonies in the past with regard to measures 
that affected their material interest, we have been in the 
wrong, and now all our colonies are united in asking for 
a closer commercial union with us on the basis of a pre- 
ferential tariff. We differ from Mr. Chamberlain widely 
and on many questions, but if he manages at this 
eleventh hour to bring about a commercial union or a 
customs union between the Mother-Country and her 
colonies, his name will stand to the future beside the 
names of the rulers who have done most for England— 


Chatham, Cromwell, and Elizabeth. . 
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Sir Albert Rollit, M.P., is the President of the Congress 
of ‘Chanibets.of Commerce. In this capacity it was his 
plain and bounden duty to adopt what the Americans call 
a policy of ‘‘ straddle ” on the question of the Zollverein. 
He entered upon the task with all the gusto of a past- 
master, for Sir Albert Rollit is a born straddler, a cham- 
pion straddler, who makes no secret of his ambition to 
sit on both sides of the House of Commons. Strange 
to say, the straddler is not popular at Westminster; but 
at the Grocers’ Hall Sir Albert Rollit’s string of sonorous 
platitudes about the unity of the Empire was exactly 
oped to his audience, and was received with loud 
cheers. 


Mr. Labouchere is beginning to tire us with his con- 
tinual attacks. on Mr. Rhodes and on Mr. Beit. Mr. 
Rhodes is. responsible for the Jameson raid; the whole 
business was a miserable fiasco, and reflects anything 
but credit.on every one connected with it ; but when this 
is all proven—and.we have done much more to prove it 
than Mr.. Labouchere—the other side of the shield 
deserves a glance ; for, after all, it is the brighter side. 
If to-day the British possessions stretch in an unbroken 
line along the central plateau of Africa from Cape Town 
to Lake Tanganyika, the praise is due to Mr. Rhodes, 
and the achievement will surely be held in the future 
to outweigh all his failures and all his faults. Nor is 
it fair to speak of Mr. Beit as a German financier occu- 
pied selfishly and unscrupulously in building up his own 
private fortune. 


It is an old maxim that it is difficult to enrich one- 
self without enriching one’s country. Henry Bessemer 
made a million for himself, but more than a hundred 
millions for the steel industry of Great Britain, and 
Mr. Beit’s fortune is simply a similar sign of ability the 
effects of which are not confined to his own person. It 
is within the truth to say that there is no industry in the 
world so splendidly organized as the gold-mining 
industry on the Rand. We have seen the best coal- 
mines in Great Britain, the finest steel works in 
Pittsburg, but we have never seen such perfect 
machinery, so perfect an organization of labour, as can 
be found in any of the twenty or thirty best mines in or 
about Johanriesburg. The praise for this is due to 
Mr. Beit, more than to any one else, and this achieve- 
ment will perhaps be held in the long run to outweigh 
any of his mistakes. What has Mr. Labouchere to put 
to his credit save that now and then he moves us to 
laughter ? 


‘‘Who plays pays” is true in politics as in sport, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will realize when he 
is called upon to provide for the cost of the Soudan 
expedition in his next year’s Budget. The Commis- 
sioners of the Caisse de la Dette Publique are merely 
the representatives of the Egyptian bondholders. As 
such it is their duty to receive the revenues hypothe- 
cated for the various classes of bonds, and after paying 
the interest to hold the balance on trust for their clients. 
The decision of the Mixed Tribunal seems to us sound 
law and common sense, for these Commissioners have 
nothing to do with politics or war. France and Russia 
have inconveniently reminded us that Egypt is under 
international law, and no majority can sanction an act 
which is u/tra vires. Notwithstanding the jaunty assu- 
rance of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, we doubt whether 
the judgment will be reversed on appeal. 


The question remains, will the Egyptian Government 
be called upon to pay what the Commissioners may 
not? The Khedive’s Ministry had no more to do with 
the advance up the Nile than the Khan of Khelat, and 
one of the awkward results of Lord Salisbury’s policy 
is that it raises in the most naked form the query, Who 
is the Government of Egypt? Is it the Khedive and 
his Ministers? Or is it Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Cromer? France and Russia will not unnaturally ask 
to have this question settled. Another almost inexplic- 
able mystery is, how our Foreign Office, with all the 
resources, at its command, was not informed as to the 
legal aspects of the case before rocuring the advance 
from. the Caisse,,.The Foreign Office has its own stand- 
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erudition of the Attorney and Solicitor-General. We 
learn from Mr. Balfour’s answer in the House of 
Commons that the opinion of Sir Richard Webster and 
of Sir Robert Finlay was not taken upon the legality of 
the payment from the Caisse before the money was 
asked for. 


The Cretan business grows more serious daily. It is 
evident now, even if nothing else comes of it, that 1896 
is to be a marked year in the blood-stained annals of the 
island. The disorders, as they are described for us by 
the correspondents at Athens, divide themselves into 
two classes. In the first are to be placed the ambus- 
cades and mountain-pass surprises, in which large 
bodies of Turkish regular troops are continually being 
cut off and exterminated by bands of Christian rebels ; 
these are invariably called battles, and already, if the 
various reports could be believed, they must have cost 
the Turks some thousand lives. In quite another class 
are the vague tales of minor encounters in which the 
Turkish forces succeed in whipping the rebels ; these 
are all described as massacres, and it is not surprising 
to find the ‘‘ Daily News” gasping in horror at the mere 
thought of them. A sense of proportion, much less of 
humour, has never been the foible of our international 
philanthropists. ‘ 


As we said a fortnight ago, the Turk has made such 
a criminal fool of himself in Armenia that all Christendom 
is prepared to take sides against him, and to sympathize 
warmly with anybody who sheds his blood. The ap- 
parent fact that in Crete thus far ten Turks have been 
slain for every Christian ‘‘ massacred ” makes no dif- 
ference with outside sentiment. We are all in the 
mood to have Turks killed. But it will do no harm, 
all the same, to understand the situation as it exists. 
The various Christian populations who are in one way 
or another subject to the Turk, are infinitely shrewder 
than he is, and they have acquired, by experience and 
observation, a very accurate knowledge of what may be 
described as his mental and moral mechanism. They 
know how to wind him up, so to speak, and how to set 
him going in any desired direction. They can keep 
him quiet and even amiable, and make money out of 
his lethargic incapacity for affairs, so long as it suits 
their book to do so. When their interests point in the 
other direction, they are masters of the trick of bringing 
him out into the streets forthwith, sword in hand, 
with a mad beast’s lust for slaughter and outrage. It 
amounts to a rule in the Ottoman Empire that, when- 
ever Christians are being raided and butchered by the 
Osmanli Turk, it is because some group of ‘‘ Christian ” 
agitators has deemed the moment opportune for giving 
the world a fresh object-lesson in Turkish brutality. 
Doubtless there is much to be said in defence of this 
employment of artifice against brute strength. Each 
time that the experiment succeeds in provoking a war, 
or European intervention, some further curtailment of 
the Turk’s power in Europe results. And that he may 
soon be driven out, ‘‘ bag and baggage,” has come to 
be the innermost desire of all of us. 


The question of what Europe will do about Crete re- 
mains as obscure as it was two weeks ago. The corre- 
spondents at Athens collect formidable budgets of ex- 
citing tales from Crete, but they seem unable to learn 
anything of the political situation in the Greek capital 
itself. We get no hint from them whether the Franco- 
Russian or the Anglo-Austrian combination is supposed 
to be more influential with King George and his advisers, 
or as to which group the Greeks would prefer to work 
with. There is instead much fatuous talk about the 
European Concert—which is more of a myth now, if 
possible, than it was at Constantinople eight months 
ago. Even if the Powers did agree to do nothing to 
hamper the Sultan in his, task of ‘‘restoring order,” 
which is all that the Concert did for the Armenians, the 
Cretans are not Armeniang, and the Greek King could 
not keep the crown for either himself or his son if he 
persisted in inaction after his subjects had become suffi- " 
ciently fired by tales of bloodshed and rapine in Crete. _ 


Jules Simon was the last of the old school of ‘French — 
was much younger than 


‘ 
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Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, and was a dozen years the 
senior of Léon Say, death makes them seem of one 

eneration. They represented the convictions and feel- 
ings of what may be called the Whig period of French 
development, in which, whether under the Orleans 
monarchy or the Second Empire, Frenchmen of a cer- 
tain serious and scholarly type modelled themselves 
after the English pattern. Despite the fact that they were 
convinced Republicans, they were much better treated 
under Louis Philippe and Napoleon III., and exerted a 
far wider influence upon public opinion than was the 
case after France became a Republic. M. Simon, 
indeed, maintained an active connexion with political 
affairs to the end, but this was due to a certain suavity 
under disappointment and slights which the others did 
not possess. No doubt this pliability was inherited 
from his father, a Lorraine Jew. It enabled him to 
pocket the injuries and survive the injustice done him 
by the Genoese Jew, Gambetta, but it held him back at 
critical moments when a more venturesome tempera- 
ment might have made him the first man in France. 
With the possible exception of M. Yves Guyot, there 
are now no French Republicans in politics who are 
proud of having learned anything from England. 


We are glad to recognize the fact that the battle for 
fair play to the Indian Treasury in the matter of the 
troops sent to Egypt is practically over, and that it is 
no longer suggested in the most servile of Ministerial 
organs that anybody but the Imperial Treasury should 
bear the whole cost of troops employed on Imperial 
service. We wish we could add as confidently that the 
lesson taught to the Treasury officials would be effec- 
tive, and that in future Whitehall would see the decency, 
not to say the honesty, of paying its own bills. But we 
know that the trick will be ‘‘ tried on” the next time as 
if nothing had happened. Compare the way in which 
the Treasury, through the War Office, deals with Eng- 
lish troops serving in India. From the day they leave 
our shores those troops are maintained, on sea as on 
land, at the sole cost of India, a bill of three-quarters of 
a million having been presented to the Indian Govern- 
ment for these ‘‘ Home Charges” during the financial 
year just concluded. And even then India is not done 
with them, for nearly half a million was within the 
same period demanded and paid for retired pay and 
pensions for the same troops after their return from 
India. This is not the fault of the present or any 
Government. It is simply the work of the permanent 
official, and the sooner we have the report of the Com- 
mittee on Financial Relations between England and 
India the better for our national honesty. 


What London really wants is a Baron Haussmann, to 
transform the metropolis as Paris was metamorphosed 
by the cutting of grand boulevards through slums. The 
London County Council has become timid under the 
influence of the Moderates. For instance, the project 
of connecting Holborn with the Strand by cutting a new 
street through Clare Market and the slums behind 
Lincoln’s Inn has been postponed to the Greek 
Kalends, and in its stead the very modest plan of 
clearing away ‘‘the island” of houses on the south 
side of Holywell Street has been adopted. This, 
of course, will be an improvement ; but, as St. Mary’s 
Church is not to be removed, it will be of little 
use unless the long-disused churchyard is] thrown into 
the roadway on each side. We believe the Council 
intend to levy a betterment charge upon adjoining 
properties ; but if they do, they must be prepared to 
pay ‘‘worsement,” for in the inquiry before the House 
of Commons some years ago a hatter on the south side 
of the Strand swore he would be ‘‘ worsened” by the 
clearing away of Holywell Street, in this way: ‘* At 
present,” he said, ‘‘ the bulk of the best passengers 

ass along the Somerset House side of the Strand, and 
ook in at my window of hats. Improve the northern 
side, and the passengers will cross over to look at the 
new shops.” So true it is that betterment and worse- 
ment are correlative and inseparable. The Committee 
came to the conclusion that in this case the betterment 
rate would not be worth collecting. 


A new Town Hall worthy of the capital of the 
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Empire is another job which our Haussmann woul 
instantly take in hand. The County Council seem to 
have given up their ingenuous idea of appropriating the 
Guildhall, and have come out with the much better plan 
of buying up Spring Gardens and Cockspur Street, 
and building an hotel de ville, with a frontage on 
Trafalgar Square. The cost of the ground is put at 
£800,000, and the building at £500,000. We confess 
we are doubtful whether a really artistic and imposing 
pile could be built for that money, and we sincerely trust 
that we shall have no more architectural crimes, like the 
Law Courts, perpetrated in London. The English are 
lamentably inartistic, as may be seen from the proposal 
to convert the basement of the new Town Hall into 
shops. This, it is true, would save the ratepayers some- 
thing like £400,000, but it would destroy the beauty 
and dignity of the building. We entreat the County 
Council to be careful in dealing with ‘‘ the finest site in 
Europe.” Cole’s Truss Factory has been driven away : 
if Morley’s Hotel were rebuilt, and a worthy municipal 
hall erected, Trafalgar Square might deserve the above 
description. 


A case at the Central Criminal Court, this week, 
affords a good illustration of one of the difficulties 
connected with allowing accused persons to give evi- 
dence in their own behalf. The reform embodied in 
the Criminal Law of Evidence Bill is a most desirable 
one, which we have often advocated, but its adoption 
must necessarily involve a reconsideration of our atti- 
tude with regard to prosecutions for perjury. The 
case to which we refer is that of a publican whose wife 
had gone off with another man, and who, after some 
time and much expense, obtained a divorce from her. 
Before the six months had elapsed the Queen’s Proctor 
intervened on the strength of reports as to the 
publican’s relations with a girl whom he was about to 
marry as soon as he was free. The reports were true, 
but the publican, for obvious reasons, stoutly denied 
them, and in consequence found himself in the dock, 
charged with perjury, and liable to seven years’ penal 
servitude. Mr. Justice Hawkins, however, perceiving 
the injustice and hardship of the case, sentenced the 
man to a merely nominal penalty, remarking that 
perjury committed for the sake of shielding the woman 
and enabling the man to marry her is a very different 
thing from perjury with the intention of injuring some 
one. When the time comes, as it soon will, when all 
accused persons will be able to give evidence on their 
own behalf, this distinction will have to be clearly 
realized, or juries will very properly cease to convict in 
certain cases. 


It is a wholesome rule of law that a woman's asser- 
tion that a man has promised to marry her must 
be supported by corroborative evidence of an un- 
equivocal kind. The jury in the breach of promise 
action brought by Miss Gore against Lord Sudley could 
not have returned any other verdict than they did, for 
there was no promise of marriage in the batch of 
letters put in, and the evidence of the plaintiff's sister 
was obviously insufficient. Lord Sudley is a young man, 
barely twenty-seven, and he should not be judged 
harshly. Indeed, from a pecuniary point of view, con- 
sidering his means, he has behaved handsomely. But 
he will probably be more careful in future how he 
commits the expression of his affection to paper. Burke 
declared that the vices of the French nobility were half 
redeemed by their refinement. Lord Sudley’s corre- 
spondence does not give one much idea of the re- 
finement of our gilded youth. 


At the banquet presided over the other evening bv 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, when £150,000 was sub- 
scribed for Guy’s Hospital, 100 guineas was given by 
Mr. Harry J. Lawson, presumably as a salve to his con- 
science; he felt a sort of responsibility, we suppose, 
for the numerous accidents that have occurred to riders 
of the ‘‘ Safety” cycles, of which he was the original 
inventor. We wonder what will be the amount of his 

ift when the motor-cycles and motor-cars which he has 
introduced are careering down Piccadilly and Regent 
Street at fifteen and twenty miles an hour! 
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59° 
OUR NEW AMBASSADOR. 


| Bape LLANDAFF will be appointed to succeed 
Lord Dufferin as Ambassador in Paris. This is per- 
haps the most sensational diplomatic appointment that 
has been made for years. Mr. Henry Matthews was 
the leader of the Oxford Circuit, and had besides a 
large and lucrative practice at the Parliamentary Bar. 
In the autumn of 1885 he contested a division of Bir- 
mingham. Lord Randolph Churchill, in addition to 
being nominated for South Paddington, was a candidate 
in Birmingham for the division then represented by Mr. 
John Bright. The rising statesman and the successful 
lawyer met at the hotel and dined together. Lord 
Randolph was much impressed by the conversational 

wers of Mr. Matthews, who was defeated in 1885. 
n the General Election which followed in the summer of 
1886 Mr. Matthews was returned, and at the instigation 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, whose influence was then 
supreme, he was appointed Home Secretary. Every- 
body was surprised ; for Mr. Matthews was a stranger 
to the House of Commons, though he had been re- 
turned in 1868 for Dungarvan, it was said, as a Con- 
servative Home Ruler. Nor was the early manner of 
the new Home Secretary calculated to disarm the 
criticism of the disappointed place-hunters. It was 
finical, it was over-elaborate, it was gesticulative, 
it was casuistical, it was, in short, anything but 
the humdrum House of Commons manner. Bagehot 
has remarked, with penetrative humour, that the House 
of Commons loves to dwell in a sort of intellectual 
twilight, where men say ‘‘ Without committing myself 
to the tenet that 3+2 make 5, though I am free to 
admit that the honourable member for Bradford has 
advanced very grave arguments in behalf of it, I think 
I may, with the permission of the Committee, assume 
that 2+3 do not make 4, which will be a sufficient basis 
for the important propositions which I shall venture to 
submit on the present occasion.” Educated in Paris, 
and subsequently trained in the severe dialectic of the 
law, Mr. Matthews was at first quite unversed in this 
kind of studied and illogical moderation. He shocked 
members by his lucidity and by the directness with 
which he went to the point. He even contradicted 
Mr. Gladstone flatly. Then he used to advance up the 
floor of the House on tiptoe, like a French dancing- 
master ; and then there was his religion. Somebody 
wrote to Lord Randolph Churchill to protest against a 
Roman Catholic being made Home Secretary, and Lord 
Randolph answered, more suo, that his correspondent 
was a bigoted idiot. But all these things were against 
Mr. Matthews at the outset of his House of Commons 
career, and nothing but his powerful and original mind 
enabled him to conquer the prejudices of mediocrity. 
Brains, however, triumph in the long run, and the House 
of Commons, which is the justest Assembly in the 
world, soon admitted that Mr. Matthews was a Minister 
of no ordinary calibre. Probably no Home Secretary 
was ever so badgered by the Irish and the Radicals, for 
there was Dr. Tanner for ever recalling his supposed 
Home Rule antecedents (which remain to this hour 
buried in mystery), and there was Mr. Pickersgill per- 
petually worrying him about Lipski. Mr. Matthews 
never allowed himself to be deflected from his course 
by a hair’s breadth, and both in the Cass and Lipski 
cases he scored heavily against his assailants. In 
the Cass business, the Tories, with selfish cowardice, 
were eager to sacrifice Mr. Matthews, for they thought 
their seats in danger, but Lord Salisbury stuck to his 
colleague chivalrously ; and in the end every one was 
quite satisfied when Sir Charles Warren left Scotland 
Yard. Perhaps one of the most disgraceful excesses in 
journalism was the vehemence with which Mr. Stead 
denounced Mr. Matthews in the “ Pall Mall Gazette” as 
the murderer of an innocent man, when suddenly Lipski 
confessed, and Mr. Stead—did not apologize. This 
incident made Mr. Matthews’s reputation, and from 
that day he was left alone. Not that he ever became a 


popular House of Commons orator, but he was a strong 
Home Secretary, for he had no sentimental sympa- 
thies with criminals or laundresses, and for the few his 
speeches had that peculiar charm which strict reasoning 
and clearness of expression will always impart. Lord 

is a bachelor, whose house in Carlton Gardens 
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is kept by a niece, and he is well off; when he does 
entertain everything is well done, but he dislikes 
wasting money. He smokes a great many cigars, and 
takes a good many Turkish baths. His appointment to 
Paris will be an excellent one in many ways. In the 
first place, he speaks French absolutely like a native, 
and there is nothing so silly as to send a man to Paris 
who stammers Eton French, and can’t read the news- 
papers. Lord Lyons, of course, was half a Frenchman, 
but Lord Dufferin’s French is painful. Secondly, Lord 
Llandaff is a statesman of first-rate ability, who may be 
trusted to conduct delicate or complicated negotiations 
as well as his Foreign Office chief. It is said that Lord 
Salisbury promised Lord Llandaff this post some time 
ago as a compensation for being left out of the Govern- 
ment. We do not know whether this fact will soothe 
the ruffled feelings of the Diplomatic Service, which are 
not unnaturally provoked by the appointment of a com- 
plete outsider. But while sympathizing with the mem- 
bers of a service in which promotion is exasperatingly 
slow, we must congratulate Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Llandaff, and the Parisians upon an arrangement which 
cannot fail to be a brilliant success. 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT OUGHT TO DO. 


OTWITHSTANDING the sudden turn of events 
by which the second reading of the Irish Land 
Bill was carried on Monday, every clear-headed and cool 
politician sees perfectly well that the Government can- 
not pass into law this Session both that and the 
Education Bill. One must be dropped: which? The 
first thing to be pointed out is that either certain parts 
of the Land Bill, or a Bill to continue the existing land 
law, which expires this year, must be carried before the 
close of the Session. If parts of the Irish Land Bill 
must be carried in one form or another, and the Con- 
tinuance Bill is likely to take as much time as the other, 
why not finish off this eternal Irish Land question, and 
get it out of the way? To pass one part of the Biil 
this year, and another part next year, will mean two 
Irish Sessions instead of one. 

On the other hand, no such urgency applies to the 
Education Bill. It will keep perfectly well till next 
year. The Government have five clear years before 
them. Why crowd all their big measures into their 
first year? If they defer their Education Bill to next 
Session, the Government will be able to pass an Irish 
Land Act which really will have some chance of finality; 
they will be able to pass their Rating Bill, their Cattle 
Diseases Bill, their Light Railways Bill, their Military 
Maneceuvres Bill (so as to come into force in time for 
next year), and still prorogue Parliament by the middle 
of August. The deep and fierce divisions of opinion on 
the Education Bill that daily grow amongst its sup- 
porters clinch the conclusion of Sir Henry Howorth 
and Mr. Leonard Courtney that time is wanted for 
further consultation and negotiation. The six months 
that intervene between August and February might 
profitably be employed in arguing out the question of 
State-aid or rate-aid. But of course the Education 
Bill will not be dropped; for that would involve an 
amount of moral courage that has not yet discovered 
itself in the councils of the Government. We fail to 
see that the Government would suffer any loss of pres- 
tige if they postponed the Education Bill, provided they 
do so at once, for then no one could say they acted 
under pressure from their opponents. But if, after 
abandoning their Land Bill, they struggle on into 
September, losing a section here and a proviso there, 
and finally have to reassemble in November in order to 
force a truncated measure, which will please nobody, 
through a jaded and irritated House—yes, then they 
will lose prestige. The Government dread lest they 
should be thought afraid of having sacrificed the Volun- 
tary schools to the Irish Nationalists. But the highest 
courage is often not to care about being thought 
afraid. 

The question of State-aid or rate-aid has, at the 
eleventh hour, assumed alarming proportions. On the 
side of rate-aid are ranged Lord Cranborne and Lord 
Hugh Cecil, Cardinal Vaughan and Sir Henry Howorth, 
who may be said to represent the High Church party, 
the Roman Catholics, and the Lancashire Voluntary 
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schools. On the side of State-aid are ranged the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the 
‘* Times ” (which comes down with its usual maladroit 
heaviness on those who are opposed to it), and the York- 
shire schools, whose views are voiced in the jointly 
signed letter that appeared in the press. Happily the 
question at issue admits of being simply stated. It is a 
question between ‘‘ control” and ‘‘management.” 
are agreed about popular control: but the Churchmen 
are afraid of popular management. Rate-aid postulates 
ratepayers’ management, say the Yorkshiremen. But 
does it? The difference between control and manage- 
ment is admirably defined in the joint letter above 
referred to. Control means the regulation of curriculum, 
the determination of the fitness of the buildings, the fix- 
ing of the secular qualifications of the teachers, the 
inspection and appraisement of the work done. Manage- 
ment means the determination of the religious instruc- 
tion, the choice and payment of the teachers, the daily 
supervision of the schools. The Bishop of London says 
truly that in Church schools—and the remark applies to 
all Denominational schools—the appointment of the 
teachers cannot be left to a popular authority. But we 
fail to see why support from the rates involves more than 
ratepayers’ control. As Cardinal Vaughan points out, 
the present Bill gives ratepayers control in the shape 
of the statutory committees. Why should the substitu- 
tion of rates for taxes mean the addition of ratepayers’ 
management to ratepayers’ control? We agree with 
Cardinal Vaughan in thinking that, if any doubt exists 
upon the point, the management of the Denomina- 
tional schools might be safeguarded by statute. 
The ratepayers have no right to demand more 
than the control which it is now proposed to give 
them. With far more cogency might the tax- 
payers complain that under the Bill as it stands 
they are being made to contribute to schools whose 
control is being handed over to the ratepayers. We 
agree with Lord Cranborne, Cardinal Vaughan, and 
Sir Henry Howorth that the only final and adequate 
way of protecting Denominational schools is to place 
them as regards the rates upon a footing of absolute 
equality with the Board schools. Not until we reach 
the rates shall we touch bottom. As for the Bishop of 
London’s ‘slippery slope,” it is merely one of those 
rhetorical phrases which do so much mischief in a 
controversy about practical details. But, of course, the 
substitution of Rate-aid for State-aid would involve the 
withdrawal and recasting of the Bill. Therefore, it will 
not be done, and a golden opportunity of setting our 
educational system once for all on a really national 
basis will be lost, to save the amour propre of the 
Cabinet. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


Ree Republican party of the United States began its 

career as a national organization just forty years 
ago. It was beaten in its initial battle for the 
Presidency in 1856, but won with Lincoln in 1860, and 
thereafter remained in power until 1884. Once again, 
four years later, it regained control with Harrison ; but 
in 1892 he was disastrously defeated. The party is 
now entering upon its eleventh Presidential campaign, 
and for the first time in its history—save when the 
prestige of tlhe names of Lincoln and Grant rendered 
rivalry hopeless—Republicans know in advance of 
their nominating Convention who their candidate is to 
be. Rarely, too, in the history of their party have they 
had more apparent grounds for confidence in the 
triumph of their candidate at the polls. 

Mr. McKinley, it is everywhere conceded, will be 
nominated at the St. Louis Convention next week, on 
the first ballot, if not by acclamation. By the rule of 
the party, a bare majority of the whole number of dele- 
gates suffices to nominate, and Mr. McKinley had this 
requisite number of votes secured to him long before 
the entire body of delegates had been chosen. Such a 
unanimity in the selection of a new and untried 
candidate is quite without precedent, as has been said. 
Mr. Lincoln’s original nomination was sharply con- 
tested by Mr. Seward and other rivals almost as 
powerful. Mr. Blaine was defeated in two Conven- 
tions, in 1876 and again in 1880, after prolonged and 
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exciting struggles. The rule of later years has been, 
indeed, the discomfiture of the popular favourite in the 
final conflict, and the triumph of some compromise 
candidate like Mr. Hayes, Mr. Garfield, or Mr. 
Harrison. But this time there seems to be no doubt 
whatever that Mr. McKinley will be chosen at once. 

As we have remarked, there is also at the moment 
very little disposition to doubt that he will be elected 
too. But this may not be so certain as it seems. To 
Europeans the name McKinley is wholly identified with 
a Chinese-Wall Tariff, and their assumption that he 
was being put forward as the champion of an aggressive 
ultra-Protection policy is certainly natural. But there 
is no evidence that the American people are think- 
ing much about Tariff questions just now. They are 
pre-eminently a people who concern themselves with 
one issue at a time ; and at present they are altogether 
engrossed in the subject of their currency. This new 
battle of the standard ”’—the struggle for and against 
the free coinage of Silver at an arbitrary ratio of 16 to 
1—has driven every other political problem into the— 
background, and monopolizes the attention of politicians 
in every part of the country. That this fight over Silver, 
when it finally came, would probably disrupt both the 
old parties has been foreseen by the cleverer partisan 
managers for a long time. It is to this prevision on 
the part of the Republican wirepullers that Mr. McKinley 
in large measure owes the phenomenal and otherwise 
unaccountable compliment which is being paid him. 
They saw in him the one candidate with whom it might 
be possible to keep the Republican party together— 
first, because his name would avail, if anything would, 
to lift the Tariff question into prominence once more, to 
the prejudice of the dreaded currency issue ; and, 
second, because his record upon the subject of Silver 
was so wavering and uncertain that he could be made 
to appear all things to all men. These were the qualifi- 
cations which originally commended him to his inventors 
as a Presidential quantity ; and, so far as securing the 
party nomination goes, they have proved ample. But 
there remains the election ; and that is another matter. 

Roughly speaking, there are politically three sections 
in the United States—the South, the West, and the 
East. The South is naturally Democratic, the West is 
intuitively Republican, but both are for Silver. If they 
could combine in political action they have electoral 
votes enough to elect a President and to spare. The 
so-called Populist movement of recent years in the 
West and South has been in the nature of an experi- 
mental attempt to find social and economic issues on 
which these two sections might successfully unite 
against the East, as against a common enemy. But 
the ancient party habits and prejudices born of the war- 
period are still too strong to be ignored, save under the 
pressure of some overpowering sentiment. It was the 
fear that Silver might present this sufficient incentive 
to a combination of the West and South capable of 
sweeping everything before it, which prompted the 
Republican managers to draw the McKinley-Tariff red 
herring across the threatened path of the cyclone. If 
the metaphor is confused, it is all the more appropriate 
to the perplexing and shapeless situation we are 
striving to define. The East, on the other hand, is 
about equally divided in politics between Republicans 
and Democrats; but it is practically unanimous in 
favour of a Gold standard. Mr. McKinley himself 
comes from the debateable ground of Ohio, which 
swings sometimes toward one party, sometimes toward 
the other, and is historically prone to ‘‘ straddle” on 
vexed problems like that of the currency. 

Now that all the delegates to the St. Louis Conven- 
tion are chosen, it is manifest not only that Mr. 
McKinley is the choice of a majority of them, but that 
a still larger majority are opposed to Silver. Mr. 
McKinley's persistent refusal to disclose his convictions 
on this all-important point, although described by his 
loyal newspaper supporters as ‘‘ self-respecting reti- 
cence,” has given great alarm to the business interests 
of the East, and of the country at large. But men 
who have the Presidential nomination within their 
grasp do not let it slip for ~ minor consideration, 
and if, as seems probable, the Republican Convention 


commits the party to an outspoken anti-Silver ‘‘ plat- 
form,” we are warranted in assuming that Mr. McKinley 
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will mount it with alacrity. He is not the candidate 
whom the bankers and business men of the prosperous 
East and industrial North would have chosen to typify 
their demand fora Gold standard; but if the Convention 
nominating him plainly declares in favour of such a 
standard, and he accepts this condition of his nomi- 
nation with a satisfactory frankness, they will make the 
best of him. And if, as also seems likely, the Demo- 
cratic Convention to assemble a few weeks later adopts 
a Silver platform, and nominates some such advocate 
of Free Silver as Mr. Boues of lowa or Mr. Bland of 
Missouri, it is certain that Eastern Democrats will 
either join their Republican neighbours in voting for 
Mr. McKinley, or hold aloof altogether. 

So long as it seemed probable that the Republicans at 
St. Louis might attempt to conciliate the Silver States 
of the West by a non-committal currency declaration, 
there was a chance of a powerful third-party demonstra- 
tion. President Cleveland, like most other Democratic 
leaders east of the Alleghanies, takes the view that, so 
long as an international agreement as to the place of 
Silver in the world’s currency cannot be obtained, the 
maintenance of the Gold standard in America is of far 
more importance than the success or failure of the 
Democratic party. These Eastern Democrats, and 
hundreds of thousands of voters behind them, would 
have felt free to join the Republicans of the East in a 
new gold-standard organization, if the silver movement 
had captured both the old party organizations. Now 
that it seems likely that the Republican party will have 
a ‘*Gold platform,” and, nominally at least, a Gold can- 
didate, interest shifts to the West, and concentrates 
itself upon the question what the Republicans of that 
intensely pro-Silver region will do. 

Several of the Republican delegations from Silver- 
producing States have been formally instructed by their 
constituents to quit the Convention Hall at St. Louis if 
the platform adopted is that of the Gold standard. This 
is by no means an empty threat. The feeling about 
Silver throughout the whole country west of the Missis- 
sippi is indescribably passionate, and a triumph of the 
Gold party at St. Louis would inevitably provoke mani- 
festations much more serious than marching out of a 


-Convention.- Whether the malcontents would, how- 


ever, go to the length of casting in their lot with the 
Democratic party it is not easy to predict. From June 
to November is a long time. In America particularly, 
where ‘‘booms”’ are made and unmade, and political 
crazes rise, culminate, and vanish with a violence and 
swiftness comparable only to the career of its prairie 
cyclones, it is impossible to say what may not happen 
within the space of four months. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S OPPORTUNITY. 


l* Mr. Chamberlain’s courage and dash do not desert 

him, he will, before he leaves the Colonial Office, 
have the opportunity of making a name for himself as 
the greatest Colonial Minister England has ever seen. 
in a sense that is but poor praise, for the Colonial 
Office has in its time probably done more stupid 
mischief, and less good, than any of the great depart- 
ments lodged in Sir Charles Barry’s block at White- 
hal]. But it is almost a commonplace nowadays to say 
that the Minister who succeeds in bringing about a true 
and permanent commercial union between the colonies 
and the Mother-country will have done more for the 
English-speaking race than one who adds many pro- 
vinces to the Empire. It is for the Colonial Office to 
put its back into the work of reparation ; for it is owing 
solely to the incapacity and want of foresight of former 
Colonial Secretaries that the present absurd system 
arose of colonies differentiating against the Mother- 
country. If the men in authority had had any real 
foresigh*, they could easily have arranged, as did the 
founders of the United States over a century ago, that 
each unit of the Empire, on attaining self-government, 
should enjoy and grant, as the constitutional basis of 
the contact, absolute Free-trade with all other portions 
of the Empire. What would then have been easy 
will now be a difficult and tedious task; but if the 
iimpire is to stand, this task must be faced and accom- 
plished. Those who think with the patriotic Mr. Cobden 
that the real duty of Englishmen is to ‘‘ cleanse our 
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house of this stuff,” and to get rid of the colonies at 
any cost, will not, of course, see the necessity for action ; 
but happily Mr. Cobden and his colonial theories are at 
a discount just now. 

The net result of the Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce held in the City this week has been the adoption 
of a resolution in favour of ‘‘ closer commercial rela- 
tions between the United Kingdom and the colonies,” 
and the first step is to be the summoning of “an 
Imperial Conference representative of the interests in- 
volved.” This is as it should be; for so long 
as the various colonies are simply firing into each 
other, and into Great Britain, at long range nothing 
will be done. It is only when the representatives of 
the colonies get together at close quarters round a 
table that the real question, stripped of side issues, will 
come to the front. The Congress, like Mr. Chamber- 
lain, wisely refrained from adopting any cut-and-dried 
scheme of commercial federation. Universal Free-trade 
all over the world is a charming ideal to look forward 
to about the time of the millennium; but as all the nations 
are at present moving in the opposite direction, and as 
for the moment it would certainly result in the ruin of 
colonial manufactures and the disorganization of colo- 
nial finances, it was set aside as impracticable in our 
time. The real debate was between the advocates of 
the Toronto scheme of an Imperial Zollverein and the 
advocates of the Montreal scheme. Both proposals were 
eventually withdrawn in favour of the non-committal 
resolution calling for ‘‘ closer commercial relations,” of 
which we have already spoken. For ourselves we 
hold, with Mr. Chamberlain, that the principle of the 
Zollverein, the principle that has worked so well in 
America and in Germany, is the only one that is likely 
to prove acceptable or practicable. Free-trade within 
the Empire, with a small preferential tariff in all its 
parts on goods coming from foreign countries, is the 
simplest and the readiest means of ensuring those 
‘*closer commercial relations” which we all desire. 

We do not wish to quarrel about words ; but there 
would in reality be nothing ‘‘ protective,” in the bad 
sense, about such a tariff. The species of Protection 
which was in vogue towards the close of the last century 
was the expression of a blind desire to keep up at all 
hazards every small industry that happened to exist, 
whether it was for the general benefit of the country to 
perpetuate it or not. Nobody in this country wants to 
build up a Chinese Wall against the foreigner ; but seeing 
that we at enormous expense perform ‘‘ police duty ” in 
all seas, and keep up fortresses and perp dppasacas for 
the purpose, we are entitled to say that the commerce 
that profits by that expense shall contribute some of 
the revenue to meet it. For _ after the policy of 
free imports was adopted by this country there was a 
shilling registration duty charged on imported corn. 
This was levied to the general satisfaction, till one day 
it occurred to a financial pedant that it was “ illogical,” 
or ‘‘ anomalous,” or what not, and so Mr. Lowe struck 
it off. Nobody was a penny the better, the poor man’s 
loaf was made no cheaper, and the revenue lost a source 
of income which in the last financial year would have 
brought in no less than £ 2,479,000. Suppose we were 
to charge an all-round “ registration” duty of this sort 
on imports to the extent, say, of five per cent., it would 
bring in to the Chancellor of the Exchequer some 
seventeen or eighteen million pounds; and we doubt 
whether, with the close retail competition that 
exists, the price to the consumer would be per- 
ceptibly increased. But, supposing there were a 
corresponding increase of price to the consumer, does 
it not occur to those who take that individual so osten- 
tatiously under their wing that the consumer is also a 
taxpayer and in most cases a producer; and that the 
small preferential duty might mean the difference be- 
tween extinction and continued existence of some of 
the industries in which our producers are interested, and 
which are now menaced by the bounty-fed foreigner ? 

Of course, all this will not appeal to the fanatical 
Cobdenite. The mere fact that it would bind us 
closer to the colonies has already excited the wrath of 
Mr. Asquith, who describes the Zollverein idea as 
‘‘unsound,” ‘‘ unworkable,” ‘‘chimerical,” ‘‘ ruinous,” 
and so forth. In this, be it noted, he disagrees com- 
pletely with Mr, Sydney Buxton and Lord Ripon, mem- 
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bers of his own party, who know something about the 
colonies; for, as’ Mr. Buxton pointed out in his 
speech at the Congress, Lord Ripon had formally 
declared in a despatch, that while there were many and 
obvious difficulties to be overcome, the proposal was ‘‘ in 
principle free from objection.” But the real difficulty 
with your convinced Cobdenite is not a fiscal one, it is 
his inherited hatred and distrust of the colonies and the 
colonial idea. Mr. Cobden in some way had acquired 
the notion that the colonies were ‘‘ appendages of our 
aristocratic system.” They were, he said, ‘‘ united to 
us by a mistaken notion of self-interest,” and in order 


to realise the ideal of a genuine drab, middle-class, ° 


peddling England, the whole system, with its ‘* dazzling 
appeals to the passions of the people,” must be “ got rid 
of.” Happily we have made some progress since such 
stuff was listened to as if it were statesmanship, and Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Leonard Courtney will be left almost 
alone to uphold the tottering banner of the anti-colonial 
party. Imperial union is now the aim of all that is best 
in our politics, independently of party, and that union 
can only be based on commerce. This is where Mr. 
Chamberlain has his great opportunity. There are 
obstacles, difficulties, dangers. But these are things 
that to a man of spirit make a cause worth fighting for 
and worth winning. 


MRS. MEYNELL’S NEW ESSAYS. 


Gu the publication of Sir Thomas Browne's 
‘*Religio Medici,” two hundred and fifty years 
ago, probably no literary work of egua/ guality has ever 
met with recognition so sudden and complete as that 
which has been accorded to the Essays of Mrs. Meynell. 
No journal of character failed to greet the appearance 
of her first wonderful little book with words of admira- 
tion which would have been enthusiastic had it not 
been felt by the critics that there would have been 
something indecorous in the expression of enthusiasm 
in the presence of the exquisite reticence and modera- 
tion of the work praised. It is a singular testimony to 
the incomparable grace, dignity, and truth of Mrs. 
Meynell’s writing that the tone of all her critics seems 
to have been elevated by and made more or less like 
hers. Her literary manners are so supremely and 
manifestly lovely that they seem to have imposed the 
same sort of moral compulsion upon her literary 
inferiors to become as mu¢h like her as they could, as is 
imposed upon an ordinary company by the personal 
presence of the like extraordinary excellence of charac- 
ter and culture. Exceeding beauty, with its pathos of 
unapproachableness, checks all vulgarity, violence, and 
haste in those who behold it with appreciation ; and it 
is greatly to the credit of contemporary literature that 
so many writers have shown such appreciation. 

It is a mistake to maintain, as it has long been the 
fashion to maintain, that very great excellence in litera- 
ture is long in obtaining recognition. All the really 
great poets of this greatly poetic century have obtained 
an almost immediate recognition from a large number 
of admirers ; and, if the immediate acknowledgment of 
Wordsworth, Keats, Coleridge, and Shelley, though 
wide, was very partial, the phenomenon is explicable by 
the presence in their works, especially in their earlier 
works, of defects and shortcomings which were very. 
irritating and far more manifest than their beauties. 
But works which, in the main, are of really classical 
power and perfection have seldom had to wait long for 
a wide and hearty welcome ; and here is a writer whose 
first book contains a larger proportion of classical 
power and cultured perfection than is commonly to be 
found in the latest and most mature work of established 
classics. 

‘It would take a big book, like Mr, Lionel Johnson's 
upon Thomas Hardy, to give a full and rational state- 
ment of the peculiar merits of the first little volumes 
of Mrs. Meynell. I can note only a few important 
points which seem to have been overlooked by other 

iters. 

Her prose, at its best, is the purest and most beautiful 
of prose. It is the only prose that is perfectly artistic, 


simply because it is — and elaborately beautiful, .. 
without ever exceeding the li 
the finest prose in our language. 


mits of prose. Nearly all 
occasionally” 


breaks heard,"in the sense which Lord 
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through the metrical bounds of prose, and degenerates 
into verse. [The prose of Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, and 
Milton often falls into sentences which are scannable by 
metres of two feet, with a major and minor accent. For 
example, Hooker's saying, ‘‘ Such per’fect friends are 
tru”th and lov’e that neither liv’es where bo’ th are no't,” 
is a pureiambictetrameter. But the simplest iambic foot 
of two syllables and one accent is religiously kept to in 
Mrs. Meynell’s Essays, and she never falls into the 
artistic error, which nearly all other great writers some- 
times commit, of changing the unequalled grace of her 
walk into a passage of dance ; for that is the exact 
difference between prose, of which the unit is the iambic 
foot, and verse, of which the lowest division is the metre, 
of two feet. There are many excellent writers, who, 
like Newman, have adhered strictly to the rule of prose; 
but such writers have never given, or even perhaps 
aimed at giving, to prose the greatest artistic beauty, by 
evoking its proper music, while obeying its primary law. 

are as the most excellent poetry is, the most excellent 
prose is yet rarer. 

Fewer persons can walk well than can dance well, 
and it is probably as seldom a faculty that qualifies a 
man to criticize first-rate prose as that which enables 
him to judge what is the best verse. I venture to 
say of Mrs. Meynell’s prose what Jeffrey said, in the 
‘* Edinburgh Review,” of Keats’s poetry, that it supplies 
a test of the reader’s literary capacity 

But I wish to make a claim for something more than 
unapproachable beauty, in much of Mrs. Meynell’s 
writing, whether prose or verse—a claim which even her 
best critics have rather hinted and implied than boldly 
stated. Inasense in which the term can scarcely be 
applied to 'the writing of any other woman, ancient or 
modern, it seems to me that hers is great. If, as some 
one has said, a poet is to be judged by his best, however 
little there may be of it, Mrs. Meynell’s poetic faculty 
can scarcely be overpraised. There is a little poem, 
lately printed anonymously in a newspaper, as Keats's 
‘* Belle Dame sans Merci” was, which has never been 
surpassed by any English poet since the ‘ Indicator” 
printed, some seventy years ago, that lyric which is 
now acknowledged by the best judges to be the finest 
lyric in our language. Here is Mrs. Meynell’s ‘* Belle 
Dame sans Merci,” which, I venture to prophesy, will 
some day rank not far below that of Keats :— 

‘* Why wilt thou chide, 
Who hast attained to be denied ? 
Oh learn, above 
All price is my refusal, Love. 
My sacred Nay 
Was never cheapened by the way. 
Thy single sorrow crowns thee lord 
Of an unpurchasable word. 


Oh strong, Oh pure! 
As Yea makes happier loves secure, 
I vow thee this 
Unique rejection of a kiss. 
I guard for thee 
This jealous sad monopoly. 
I seal this honour thine ; none dare 
« Hope for a part in thy despair.” 
How incomparably noble, strong, passionate, and pure 
those words of consolation to the one lover who has 
come so near as to be denied ! Nothing in Mrs. Meynell’s 
exquisite little volume of youthful verse, which was re- 
rinted four years ago, is to be compared with this 
little poem; and her second volume of Essays, just 
reprinted from the ‘Pall Mall Gazette” and the 
‘** Fortnightly Review,” testifies equally to a power of 
growth which must seem incredible to those who know 
the first volume only. 
**The Colour of Life ; and’ other Essays on Things 
Seen and Heard,” consists of only fourteen very short 
‘ pieces. .Why they were limited to this number | cannot 
see; for, out of a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
essays which this lady has contributed anonymously, 
during the past three or four years, to the ** Pall Mall 
Gazette” and other journals, forty or fifty seem to have 
as good a claim to coming*out again in book form. 
nary degree of being disquisitions ‘‘.oa things seen a 
avd, Bacon used when he 
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entitled his book, ‘‘ Cogitata et Visa.” The things seen 
and heard are, for the most part, matters of the most 
common and daily interest ; but they are so seen and 
heard that there is no ‘‘dailiness” in their treatment, 
having in every case the double novelty which attaches 
to the ‘‘common” when submitted to the splendour of 
perception to which nothing is common. 

In her lightest Essay there is indicated some new 
principle or significance for insight into which all 
understanding readers must feel that they are per- 
manently the better. In many, very many cases a 
great and entire change in the popular aspect of some 
important matter has been wrought by some light 
touch of her good-natured and delicate satire. There 
is a truly Baconian depth and simplicity of wisdom, 
and finality in the expression of it, which can be 
found nowhere else, in such abundance, in modern 
literature, and very seldom in old; but this weight of 
finest wisdom is borne with such grace, ease, and un- 
pretentiousness that many readers will fail at first to 
discern its solidity. There are scores and scores of 
sentences which might have come direct from Lord 
Bacon’s Essays. 

There is, however, a sphere of contemplative wisdom 
into which even Lord Bacon never attempted to soar, 
but in which Mrs. Meynell moves at an altitude and 
with a freedom for the like of which, at all events in 
any female writer, we must go back to Mme. de Guyon 
or St. Frances de Chantal. Here is a specimen of one 
of those heights of thought which are to be attained 
only by ot thinking, and by patient and passive 
spiritual observation. It is characteristic of Mrs. 
Meynell that this thought should come in at the end of 
a little Essay on the abuse of the Flower as a means of 
decoration of upholstery and ironmongery. One is re- 
minded, in this as in many of her Essays, of Bishop 
Berkeley’s Essay on Tar-water, which is a bona-fide 
account of the merits of that fluid as a common medi- 
cament, but which ends by soaring into infinite, but 
never breathless or indefinite, spiritual apprehensions. 

‘* Who has ever multiplied his delights? or who has 
ever gained the granting of the most foolish of his 
wishes — the prayer for reiteration? It is a curious 
slight to generous Fate that man should, like a child, 
ask for one thing many times. Her answer is a re- 
sembling but a new and single gift ; until the day when 
she shall make the one tremendous difference between 
her gifts—and make it perhaps in secret—by naming 
one of them the ultimate.” 

There is an Essay of only two pages in length, in 
this new volume, which will for ever silence an infinite 
amount of futile talk about the impermanence of most 
of the cleverest modern art, by a simple remark which 
everybody must wonder that he had not made for him- 
self, though nobody has made it before. 

‘* The brilliant talent which has quite lately and quite 
suddenly arisen, to devote itself to the use of the day 
or the week, in illustrated papers—the enormous pro- 
duction of art in black and white—is assuredly a con- 
fession that the Honours of Mortality are worth working 
for. Fifty years ago, men worked for the honours of 
immortality: these were the commonplace of their 
ambition ; they declined to attend to the beauty of 
things of use that were destined to be broken and worn 
out, and looked forward to surviving themselves 
painting bad pictures. So that what to do with their 
bad pictures, in addition to our own, has become the 

roblem of the nation and of the householder alike. 

o-day men have begun to learn that their sons will be 
grateful to them for few bequests. Art consents at 
last to work upon the tissue and the china that are 
doomed to the natural and necessary end—destruc- 
tion; art shows a most dignified alacrity to do her 
best, daily for the ‘process’ and for oblivion. Doubt- 
less this abandonment of hopes so large at once 
and so cheap costs the artist something; nay, it im- 
plies an acceptance of the inevitable that is not less than 
heroic. the reward has been in the singular and 
manifest increase of vitality in this work which is done 
for so short a life. Fittingly, indeed, does life reward 
the acceptance of death, inasmuch as to die is to have 
been alive. There is a real circulation of blood—quick 


use, brief beauty, abolition, recreation. The honour of 
the day is for ever the honour of that day. 


It goes into 
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the treasury of things that are honestly and completely 
ended and done with. Who of the wise would hesitate ? 
To be honourable for one day—one named and dated 
day separate from all other days of the ages—or to be 
for an unlimited time tedious ? ” 

There are two pieces of criticism in Mrs. Meynell’s 
new volume of prose which seem to me as far to sur- 
pass everything in her first volume as ‘‘ Why wilt thou 
chide ?” surpasses all that appeared in her first volume 
of poetry—which, by the way, has lately been supple- 
mented by a very small privately printed collection 
which she calls ‘‘Other Poems”—all exquisite, and 
written with a firmer hand and greater mastery of verse 
than were apparent in the published collection. These 
two pieces are on the acting of Eleonora Duse and on 
Japanese art. I have already filled so much space that 
I must content myself with asking my readers to accept 
my opinion on these pieces for what they may think it 
is worth. Concerning the Essay on Eleonora Duse, I 
need only endorse the opinion of a very great contempo- 
rary, who has said of it that ‘‘ it reaches the high-water 
mark of literary criticism in our time”; but I must 
simply stake whatever character I may have for critical 
discernment on my unsupported assertion that the other 
Essay, called ‘‘ Symmetry and Incident,” rises far above 
that ‘‘ high-water mark,” and that we must go back to 
Goethe, Lessing, and Hegel if we would discover any 
piece of criticism so novel, of such far-reaching im- 
portance, so moderate, so simple, so conclusive—in a 
word, so great. CovENTRY PATMORE. 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY AND HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT. 


“Pomaanow will be Hospital Sunday, and once 
more that appeal which of all appeals must come 
most home to the charitable will go forth myriad-voiced 
to this great metropolis. If the public could only 
realize how much will depend on an adequate response 
to that appeal, it would be hard to imagine a man or 
woman who could regard it with indifference. Statistics 
are not eloquent, and facts unhappily in these cases 
seldom speak for themselves. Yet when we learn that 
during the past year 103,249 in-patients—of whom 
33,889 were relieved, 57,796 cured, and 6,730 died— 
were treated in the London hospitals and dispensaries, 
it is not difficult to picture to ourselves what this means, 
how much it implies. If there is nothing more awful 
and pitiable in life than the spectacle which these in- 
stitutions daily and hourly witness, there is nothing 
nobler than the object for which they are designed. 
Could the figures we have given transform themselves 
into the sufferers whom they represent, and find a voice, 
what a tale would they tell of distress and agony re- 
lieved and soothed, of science triumphant over disease, 
of the passage to death smoothed and softened! But, 
if this is much, how little is it compared with what 
might be done! How much affliction and misery is 
there ail round us which the hospitals are unable to 
relieve, simply for want of funds! For these funds 
they will plead to-morrow, and what is at stake 
is not merely the chance of extending their opera- 
tions, but the possibility of continuing their work on 
its former comparatively restricted scale. As pain 
and suffering are our common inheritance, and as their 
mitigation is our common desire and concern, it is not 
on this class or on that class that charities like these 
should depend for support, but on all classes. The 
opulent few may do much, and it is to their honour that 
they have done much ; but the masses with their mite, if 
they would only contribute it, could do much more. If 
to-morrow the poor man’s halfpenny or penny were 
forthcoming, not only would the £60,000 which is 
needed for continuing the work on the scale of last year 
be secured, but a very considerable surplus would 
enable that work to be extended further. 

But Hospital Sunday and its associations have another 
aspect. It is hopeless to expect that our hospitals can 
effect what they aspire to effect, and what they ought to 
effect, without the radical reform of our whole hospital 
system. As it now stands, it is mere anarchy. The abuses 
inseparable from the absence of central organization or 
control unite with the abuses naturally resulting from 
the recklessness of irresponsible and incompetent boards 
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of directors. Instead of co-operating in a great 
common cause, these institutions appear to regard one 
another as rivals. Springing up sporadically, they are, 
moreover, distributed without any regard to the require- 
ments of districts. Thus Charing Cross jostles King’s 
College, Westminster St. Thomas’s, St. Mary’s the 
Samaritan and Queen Charlotte’s, and Guy’s St. 
Bartholomew’s, while enormous tracts of the London 
area are without any hospitals at all. Such is the 
position of Brixton and Camberwell on the south, Kensal 
Green and Willesden on the north-west, while Islington, 
Poplar, Limehouse, Stratford, are but imperfectly sup- 
= by the London Hospital. But the chief abuses 

ave their origin in the competition which exists among 
these institutions for popularity, for funds, and for 
students. Each struggles to out-advertise the other. 
Incredible as it may seem, some of the hospitals spend 
nearly as much in advertising as they get in annual 
subscriptions. Thus in 1894 eight of them spent—as is 
recorded in the statistics under the head of advertise- 
ments and appeals— £8, 266 ; that is, 25 to 50 per cent. 
and even more of the subscriptions received by these 
means was expended in obtaining them. In many 
cases it seems to be a part of their policy to plunge 
desperately into debt and bring themselves to the 
verge of bankruptcy, in the hope that when they 
announce, as they are wont to do very pathetically, 
that it is necessary to close wards and otherwise re- 
trench, benevolent people will come to the rescue. 
These cries for aid, more or less accentuated, are heard 
all the year round, but they become louder and acuter as 
Hospital Sunday draws near. They then rise in emula- 
tive concert. In the general scramble which will ensue 
for grants from that fund, the prospects of an institution 
which can insert in the agony column of our newspapers 
the following announcement are certainly promising :— 
‘* University College Hospital. Funds urgently needed. 
The present debt to Bankers and Tradesmen exceeds 
414,000.” Before this the modest ‘‘ greatly needs help ” 
of St. Mary’s, the ‘‘funds urgently needed” of the Middle- 
sex, and even the ‘‘ wards closed for want of funds” 
of St. Thomas’s, shrink into insignificance. But what 
no one appears to consider is the sheer immorality of 
thus gambling in public charity. In some of these cases 
it could be demonstrated that mismanagement, and 
mismanagement alone, is responsible for the straits in 
which most of these charities undoubtedly are. It would 
be no exaggeration to say that donations which, if 
judiciously appropriated, would go far to clear old debts, 
are deliberately expended in incurring new ones. Nothing 
is commoner in these institutions than to increase the 
accommodation by adding new wards or even new wings 
without the smallest prospect of utilizing them, or even 
without any necessity existing for such additions. St. 
Mary’s Hospital is a case in point. It was as much as 
it could do to maintain itself on its old footing, and even 
then it was heavily in debt. How does it extricate 
itself? It prepares, in blind confidence of public support, 
to erect at enormous expense an immense new wing, 
principally for lying-in wards and for out-patients, while 
within almost a stone’s throw of it are Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital and the Samaritan Hospital, to say nothing 
of the Marylebone Dispensary and other Provident 
Dispensaries. 

But this is not the worst. As it is the chief object of 
these charities to swell the statistics of their out- 
patients, no distinction whatever is made between those 
who are able either to pay a private doctor or to joina 
Provident Dispensary, or who ought to be referred to 
the Poor-law, and those who are the proper subjects 
for hospital treatment. Nor, again, is any distinction 
made between the patients themselves. The motley 
rabble congregated in our hospital waiting-rooms is, 
indeed, a spectacle not likely to be forgotten by any one 
who has seen it. Here gasping in the densely packed 
mass and fetid atmosphere is a man or woman far gone 
in phthisis or heart disease, there a child with measles 
or whooping cough, here a case of typhoid, there a 
case of diphtheria, or it may be of incipient smallpox, 
and mingled with these real sufferers, but equally im- 
= for attention, a whole crowd who have nothing 

ut some trivial or fancied ailment, and who ought 
never to have been admitted. That a medical man, 
however energetic and expeditious he may be, can under 
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such circumstances do justice to his patients is, and is 
acknowledged to be, a sheer impossibility. But each 
case treated goes to the credit of the hospital and adds 
to ‘‘the number of out-patients’ visits.” 

The very alphabet of the proper organization of such 
charities as these lies in guarding against their abuse. 
How grossly, how outrageously they are abused is 
notorious, and, so far from discountenancing these 
abuses, our hospitals vie with one another in‘ en- 
couraging them. As things are now constituted they 
cannot well do otherwise. Depending as they do on 
gratuities and subscriptions, it is as necessary to secure 
annual subscribers as it is to attract the public by 
statistics. Hence the familiar formula, ‘‘ Governors 
have the right of sending their domestic servants for 
free treatment ”—a subscription of a guinea a year and 
upwards constituting, it may be added, a Governor. 
What is the result? Certainly a very good bargain for 
a Governor who is not squeamish. A wealthy house- 
holder or the head of a large mercantile establishment, 
for the modest consideration of an annual couple of 
guineas, saves himself a long doctor's bill, by getting 
his servants treated, his assistants treated, in some cases 
his friends and relatives, and occasionally even his 
family and himself. If exception should be taken, as 
more than once it has been taken, to opulence masking 
in forma pauperis, the consequence is the loss of an 
annual subscription to the hospital which has some 
conscience and its transference to a rival whose con- 
science is less sensitive. A strict inquiry into this form 
of abuse would reveal such facts as would hardly be 
credited by people with any sense of self-respect. 

Again, nothing is more reasonable than that all 
men and women, whose income easily admits of it, 
should, if they require medical attendance, pay the very 
small gratuity required at the Provident Dispensaries. 
But these institutions instead of relieving the hospitals 
are simply killed by them. Hundreds and even thou- 
sands of patients, with incomes varying from ninety to 
two hundred and upwards a year, grudging even the 
few pence exacted from them by these charities, crowd 
—and, what is more, are encouraged to crowd—into the 
waiting-rooms of the hospitals. It is, indeed, from this 
class that the lists of out-patients are chiefly increased. 
‘*It might surprise many who were present to hear,” 
proudly remarked the Chairman at a recent meeting of 
the Hospital Saturday Fund, ‘‘ that one in every four of 
the population should annually attend the hospitals.” 

No more striking illustration could be given of the 
folly of the directing boards of our hospitals than 
their indifference to the request, so frequently urged, 
that they should establish wards for paying patients. 
The only attempt, we believe, that has been made to 
supply this want has resulted in the imposition of a 
fee so preposterously high that it is practically pro- 
hibitive. The result has been the establishment in all 
directions of private hospitals. These, or at all events 
many of them, and their numbers are annually in- 
creasing, are now competing with the great hospitals for 
public support. The reservoir of public charity is cer- 
tainly not inexhaustible, and its diversion into these 
channels cannot but be most disastrous to the older 
institutions. 

To speak plainly, our hospital system as it now exists 
is an intolerable national scandal, a portent of mis- 
management and anarchy. Every other nation has re- 
cognized that the physical welfare of its citizens should 
be one of the chief cares of its rulers. In Germany, in 
France, in Italy, in Russia, in Norway, in Sweden, 
in Belgium, in Switzerland, in most of our colonies 
and in America, the hospitals are either under the con- 
trol of the State or in the hands of the municipal 
authorities. The purely voluntary system obtains in 
Great Britain alone. It has been a costly experiment, 
and it has failed. It only remains for us to take the 
step which every other country in Europe has taken. 
** Competing _ of irresponsible individuals,” 
as Dr. Knowsley Sibley so justly calls them, have 
now done their worst, and, happily perhaps, reduced 
themselves and their achievements to an absurdity. 
What is wanted is what the Special Committee in 1890 
recommended—a Central Hospital Board ‘* empowered 
to receive and publish hospital accounts, td advise upon 
new schemes, and to act generally as the authorized 
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representatives of the public in the way of observing, 
appreciating, and criticizing hospital management and 
work.” We think much more than this is required ; but 
we believe that the establishment of such a board, not 
as the authorized representatives of the public, but as 


- the authorized representatives of Government, would be 


at least an excellent preliminary step. 
J. CHurton 


VERDI YOUNG, AND VERDI YOUNGER. 


ND first, for the sake of chronology, Verdi younger. 
‘“*La Traviata” was produced in 1853, says the 
learned Grove. which I have consulted on the point, and 
** Aida” not till1871.. And though Verdi was not young 

. for an ordinary man in 1871, he was very young indeed 


- for the composer of ‘‘ Falstaff” and ‘‘ Otello” ; while 
’ in the ‘‘ Traviata” period one can scarcely say he was 
- doing more than cutting his teeth, and not his wisdom 


teeth. One finds it difficult to understand how ever the 
thing came to be tolerated by musicians. Of course 


~ the desire to find a counterblast to Wagner has done 


much for Verdi; but while one can understand how Dr. 
Stanford and others hoped to sweep away “‘ Parsifal” with 
** Otello” and ‘‘ Falstaff,” it is not so easy to see what 
on earth they proposed to do with ‘‘ Traviata.” It won 
fame and cash for its composer in the old days when 
people went to the opera for lack of the music hall, not 
yet invented ; when Costa still lorded it not over living 
musical London merely but over all the deceased 
masters, and without compunction added trombones to 
Mozart’s scores and defiled every masterwork he touched 
with his unspeakable Costamongery ; when Wagner was 
either unheard of or regarded as a dangerous lunatic 
and immoral person ; and it shows every sign of having 
been written to please the opera-goers of those days. 
Curiously, the critics of the time, like Mr. Joseph 
Bennett, in the words of the ‘ Daily Telegraph,” 
saw in ‘‘ the Bayreuth master another form of Bunyan’s 
man with muck-rake ” who ‘‘ never sought to disguise 
the garbage he found in the Newgate Calendar of 
Mythland, or set his imagination to invent,” and they 
were disgusted, also like Mr. Joseph Bennett, by 
‘*approaching incest” in ‘‘ The Valkyrie”; yet they 
saw no harm whatever in the charming story of 
‘** Traviata ’’—the story of a harlot who reforms to the 
extent of retaining only one lover of her many, and 
who dies of consumption when that one’s father does 
his best to drive her out upon the streets again by 
making her give up his son. Far from condemning 


- the story myself I am glad Verdi or his employers had 
. the courage to go boldly to Dumas for it; only, let us 


be cautious how we condemn the morality of other 


/ opera stories while praising the immorality of this. 


~ vat their wits’ end to know 


' Let us see how Verdi has handled it. 


The opera 
is built after the same hybrid model as Gounod’s 
** Romeo ” ; it is neither frankly the old Italian opera, 
existing for the sake of its songs, nor the music-play, 
in which the songs exist for the sake of the drama, 
‘but an attempt to combine the songs with the con- 
tinuous working out of a dramatic impulse in the 
modern manner. But the attempt is far less successful 
than in ‘‘ Romeo ” ; and indeed it is a faint-hearted one. 
Whenever a song occurs the action is suspended, and 
all the actors save the lucky vocalist of the minute are 
re to look, and what to do 
with their hands, feet, whole persons in fact, and the parts 
they are playing. And the songs are far from being ex- 
pressive of the feeling of the situation that is supposed to 


. «allthem up. The drinking tune in the first act is lively 
~ and appropriate enough; and not much more can be 


said against Violetta’s song “‘ Ah! fors’ é lui” except that 
while rather pretty its endless cadenzas are more than 
rather absurd. But in the next act Alfredosings of the 


_ dream of his life to a pretty melody until he is inter- 


rupted by his sweetheart’s maid, who tells him that 
his joy is at an end, and then he howls ‘‘ O mio rimorso” 


*.to a march-tune of the rowdiest kind. Equally un- 
_« dramatic, untrue, false in feeling, are the sentimental 


_ ditties sung by Alfredo’s father. 


‘ 


The last act is best; 


but I must say that I have always found it a tedious 
business to watch Albani die of consumption. At the 


: a of the piece a soprano who must have 
2 quite as healthy played Violetta, and: it is 
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recorded that when the doctor told how rapidly 
she was wasting away and announced her speedy 
decease the theatre broke into uproarious merri- 
ment. I respect Madame Albani too highly to break 
into uproarious merriment at her pretence of consump- 
tion ; but no one is better pleased when. the business 
is over, although the music is more satisfactory here 
than in any other portion of the opera. Any one who 
has sat at night with a friend down with toothache or 
cholera will recognize the atmosphere of the sickroom at 
once. But it is not so pleasant as to atone for the rest 
of the opera. For, to sum up, there is small interest in 
the drama, and, on the whole, smaller beauty in 
the music, of ‘‘ La Traviata.” It was made, as bonnets 
were made, to sell in the fifties ; like the bonnets that 
sold in the fifties it is hopelessly out of date now ; 
and it wants the inherent vitality that keeps the 
masterworks alive after the fashion in which they 
were written has passed away. The younger Verdi is 
not, after all, so vast an improvement on Donizetti and 
Bellini. His melodies are too often sadly sentimental, 
and any freshness with which he may have endowed 
them has long since faded ; but they occasionally have a 
terseness and pungency, a sheer brute force, which those 
other composers never got into their insipid tunes ; while 
on the other hand he rarely shows his strength with- 
out also showing a degree of vulgarity from which 
Bellini and Donizetti were for the most part free. 

‘‘ Aida” is a different matter, though not so very 
different a matter. Here we have the young Verdi, 
Verdi in his early prime—for he was only 58; here 
also we have a story more likely to stir his rowdy ima- 
gination, if not more susceptible of effective treatment 
in the young Verdi manner. The misfortune is that the 
book is a very excerebrose affair. The drama does 
not begin until the third act; for the two first are 
yawning abysms of sheer dulness. Who wants to 
see that Radamés loves Aida, that Amneris, the king’s 
daughter, loves Radamés, that Aida, a slave, is the 
daughter of the King of the Ethiopians, that Radamés 
goes on a war expedition against that king, beats him 
and fetches him back a prisoner, that the other king gives 
Radaméts his daughter in marriage, that Radamés, 
highly honoured, yet wishes to goodness he could 
get out of it somehow? A master of drama would 
begin in the third act, reveal the whole past in a preg- 
nant five minutes, and then hold us breathless while we 
watched whether Radaméts would yield to social 
pressure, marry Amneris, and throw over Aida, or yield 
to passion, fly with Aida, and throw over his country. 
All this shows the bad influence of Scribe, who 
usually spent half his books in explaining matters as 
simple and obvious as why one eats one’s breakfast. 
Verdi knew this as well as any one, and used the two 
first acts as opportunities for stage display. For ‘‘ Aida” 
was written to please the Khedive of Egypt, and Verdi, 
always keenly commercial, probably knew his man. 
Now when the masters of opera—Handel, Gluck, 
Mozart, Weber—got hold of a bad book they nearly 
invariably ‘‘ faked” it by getting swiftly over the 
weak points, and dwelling on the strong; and above 
all they flooded the whole thing with a stream of deli- 
cious melody that hypnotizes one and for the time puts 
fault-finding out of the question. Notso Verdi. He 
wrote to please his audience, and he knew that what 
one can only call dark-skinned local colour was still 
fresh in spite of ‘‘ L’Africaine,” and that the vulgar 
would find delight in a blaze of glaring banners and 
showy spectacle. So he set the two first acts as 
they stood, trusting to local colour and spectacle to 
make them popular; and, as we know, at the time 
they were popular, and the populace exalted Verdi far 
above such second-rate fellows as Mozart and Beethoven. 
But now, when local colour has been done to death, 
and when it has had quarter of a century to bleach out 
of Verdi’s canvases, what remains to interest, I do not 
say to touch, one? Certainly not the expression of 
Radamés’ or Aida’s love, for here as everywhere Verdi 
fails to communicate any new phase of emotion, but 
(precisely as he did in ‘ Falstaff” and ‘‘ Otello”) has 
written music which indicates that he had some inkling 
of the emotion of the scene and could write strains 
calculated not to prevent the scene making its effect. 
That Verdi has no well-spring of original feeling 
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perhaps explains why he is so poor in the scenes 
with Radamés, Amneris and Aida (and also why 
he has fallen back in his best period upon master- 
pieces of dramatic art for his librettos. It is almost 
outside human possibility to add anything to ‘‘ Falstaff” 
or ‘* Otello”; and such success as Verdi has made 
with them is the result of writing what is, after all, only 
glorified incidental music—music which accompanies the 
play. To class these accompaniments with the master- 
pieces of original opera is surely the most startling feat 
of modern musical criticism). Moreover the plan of 
writing each scene in a series of detached numbers 
—for even when song flows into song the two 
are quite detached—breaks up the interest as effec- 
tually as it does in ‘‘Traviata”; and the songs 
do not themselves interest. Verdi’s music is not 
based, like the masters’, upon the inflexions of the 
human voice under stress of sincere feeling, but 
upon figures and passages easily executed upon certain 
instruments. The great composers strove to make 
instruments speak in the accent of the human voice, 
while Verdi has always tried to make the voice 
sound like an instrument. His roulades and cadenzas, 
for example, sound prettier on the clarinet than on 
the voice, as one hears when he sets the one chasing 
the other in ‘‘ Traviata”; and if only our orchestral 
players would take the trouble to play with the same 
expression as the stage artists sing, we might soon be 
content to have a repetition (with a difference) of the 
feat of the old-world conductor who, in the absence of 
the hero, played the part upon the harpsichord 
with universal applause. The stock patterns out of 
which the songs are made soon grow old-fashioned and 
are superseded by fresh ones: hence Verdi’s songs 
are the earliest portions of his operas to wither. There 
are two powerful scenes in ‘‘ Aida ”—the second of the 
second act, and the final in the last act. The last is 
certainly terribly repulsive at the first blush; but the 
weird chant of the priestesses in the brightly lit temple 
where the workmen are closing the entrance to the 
vault underneath in which we see Radamés left to die, 
contrasts finely with the sweet music that accompanies 
the declaration of Aida that she has hidden there to 
die with him ; and while guessing at the erotic splendour 
of the music Wagner might have given us here, one 
may still admit Verdi to have succeeded well in a 
smaller way than Wagner's. But on the whole ‘‘ Aida” 
is to be heard once and have done with, for save these 
scenes there is little else in it to engage one. Aida 
is alive, but Amneris is a hopeless piece of machinery 
—something between the stage conception of a princess 
and the Lady with the Camelias, any difference in 
modesty being certainly not in favour of Amneris. 
The music very rarely rises above commonness—that 
commonness which is proclaimed in every bar of Verdi's 
instrumentation, and in his shameless Salvation Army 
rhythms ; and it is sometimes (as in the Priest's solo 
with chorus in the last scene of the second act) odiously 
vulgar. ‘‘ Aida” is more dramatic than Traviata,” 
has more of Verdi's brusque energy, less of his senti- 
mentality ; but it has none of the youthful freshness of 
his latest work. The young Verdi has already aged— 
how long will the old Verdi remain young ? 

Lack of space forbids a discussion of the renderings 
of the two operas ; and indeed it need only be said that 
each was in its way pleasing. And this is the era of 
‘‘seventeen-stone prima donnas,” concerning whom I 
have already spoken my mind. . F.R. 


MISS NETHERSOLE AND MRS. KENDAL. 


‘* Carmen,” a dramatic version of Prosper Mérimée’s 
novel. By Henry Hamilton. In four acts. Gaiety 
Theatre, 6 June, 1896. 

‘* The Wanderer from Venus; or, Twenty-four Hours 
with an Angel,” a new and original Fanciful 
Comedy. By Robert Buchanan and Charles 
Marlowe. New Grand Theatre, Croydon, 8 June, 


1896. 
‘The Greatest of These ——,” a play in four acts. 
By Sydney Grundy, Garrick Theatre,10 June, 1896, 
I AM ordinarily a patient man and a culpably indulgent 
critic ; but | fear I must ask the responsible parties, 
whoever they are, what they mean by this ‘‘ Carmen” 
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business at the Gaiety Theatre? Are we to have no 
credit in London for knowing, I will not say fine art 
from fashionable art, because that we unfortunately do 
not know, but at least fashionable art from unfashion- 
able? We may be vague in our notions of the differ- 
ence between a _ thirteenth-century church and a 
seventeenth-century one, a costume designed by a 
comic-opera costumier and one painted by Benozzo 
Gozzoli, a Leadenhall Press book and a Kelmscott 
Press one, or a Mrs. Ebbsmith and a Magda ; but at all 
events we can distinguish between Kensington Palace 
Gardens or Fitzjohn’s Avenue and the Old Kent Road, 
between a suit turned out by a Savile Row tailor and 
one purchased at a Jamaica Road slopshop, between the 
‘*Century Magazine” and a broadsheet of ballads, and 
between Mrs. Ebbsmith and Maria Martin, the heroine 
of “* The Murder in the Red Barn.” Why, then, attempt 
to put us off, at the height of the season, with such 
a piece of work as this new version of ‘‘Carmen”? I 
am too good-natured to deliberately set to work to © 
convey an adequate notion of what a very poor, cheap, 
tawdry business it is; but some idea of the class of 
audience to which it has been written down may perhaps 
be gathered from the fact that when Carmen is cajoling 
the dragoon in the first act, she repeatedly turns to the 
audience—the London audience—and remarks, aside, 
‘*He thinks I am in earnest” or the like, lest we, un- 
sophisticated yokels as we are, might possibly be misled 
by her arts into accepting her as the sympathetic’ 
heroine. The dialogue only rises, not without effort, 
to the point of making the bare story intelligible to those 
of us who know the opera by heart already. I say the 
opera ; for the description of the work as ‘‘a dramatic 
version of Prosper Mérimée’s novel ” is quite misleading. 
If it were not for the first scene of the second act— 
which ought to be cut out—nobody could possibly sus- 
pect the author of having ever read a line of Mérimée. 
The true original is, of course, the libretto ; andall the 
departures made from its scenario are blunders. The 
superfluous scene just mentioned could only be rendered 
endurable by very expressive physical acting on the 
parts of Carmen and José. But the author has so 
little stagecraft that he makes it take place in 
the dark, where, accordingly, it is not endurable. 
Again, in the tavern scene, Dolores-Michaela enters 
and makes an appeal to Carmen’s better nature! And 
Carmen, after being stabbed, and dying a screaming, 
gurgling, rattling, ‘‘ realistic” death, compounded of all 
the stage colics and convulsions ever imagined, suddenly 
comes to life and dies over again in the older operatic 
manner, like Edgardo in ‘‘ Lucia,” warbling ‘I love 
you, I love you.” What is a critic expected to say to 
such folly ? 

The execution of this tedious, inept, absurd, and at 
its most characteristic moments positively asinine play 
only emphasized its defects. In the course of my 
musical experiences I have seen a great many Carmens. 
The earlier ones aimed at something like the Carmen of 
Mérimée, the gipsy of a gentleman’s imagination, a 
Carmen with holes in her stockings, ready to beg, steal, 
fight, or trade with her own person as a matter of course, 
but still a Carmen with her point of honour, scandalized 
and angry because José jealously killed her hideous old 
husband with a knife thrust instead of buying her from 
him in the correct gipsy manner for a few shillings, and 
brave to grandeur in confronting her death, brought on 
her, not by the extravagance of her own misconduct, 
but by the morbid constitutional jealousy of the 
melancholy hidalgo-dragoon. When Trebelli played 
the part, for instance, there was not the slightest hint 
in her performance of the influence of that naturalistic 
movement which was presently to turn Carmen into a 
disorderly, lascivious, good-for-nothing factory girl. 
There was nothing of it even in Selina Dolaro’s Carmen, 
except that the assumption of one of Trebelli’s parts by 
an opera bouffe artist was itself a sign of the times. 
The first prima donna who definitely substituted the 
Zola Carmen for the Mérimée Carmen was Marie Roze, 
who never did anything quite competently, and yet 
could coax the public to come to see her do everything 
incompetently. One forgave her Carmen as one for- 

ives Manon Lescaut: whatever else she may have 

n, she was lovable. The next notable Carmen was 
Giulia Ravogli. Nobody but she has given us the free, 
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roving, open-air Carmen, strong of body, prompt of 
hand, genuinely and not ignobly contemptuous of 
civilization. But Ravogli, though she played to every 
turn of the orchestra with a masterly understanding of 
the score, and a precision and punctuality of panto- 
mimic action which I have never seen surpassed either 
by the best French performers in ballet of the ‘‘ Enfant 
Prodigue” type, or by such German Wagnerian artists 
as Alvary in ‘‘ Siegfried,” was too roughly real and 

werful for what is at best but a delicately flimsy 
ittle opera; and the part was left to the pretty 
pettishnesses and ladylike superficialities of Miss Zélie 
de Lussan until Calve took it up. Calve, an artist of 
genius, divested Carmen of the last rag of romance and 
respectability : it is not possible to describe in decent 
language what a rapscallion she made of her. But the 
comedy of her audacities was irresistible. Her lewd 
grin at the officer after her arrest, the hitch of the dress 
by which she exhibited her ankle and defined the out- 
line of her voluptuous figure for his inspection ; her con- 
temptuous lack of all interest in Michaela’s face, fol- 
lowed by a jealous inspection of the exuberance of 
her hips ; her self-satisfied glance at her own figure from 
the same point of view in the looking-glass in the second 
act when she heard José approaching : all these strokes 
were not only so many instantaneous dramas in them- 
selves, taking you every time into the heart of the 
character, but were executed with such genuine artistic 
force that you could no more help enjoying them 
than you could help enjoying the sottishnesses of 
Falstaff if only Falstaff were played by a great come- 
dian. Calve wasted no romantic flattery on her Car- 
men—allowed her no courage, nothing but rowdiness, 
no heart, no worth, no positive vice even beyond 
what her taste for coarse pleasures might lead her 
to; and she made her die with such frightful art 
that when the last flopping, reeling, disorganized move- 
ment had died out of her, you felt that there was nothing 
lying there but a lump of carrion. Here you had no 
mere monkey mimicry of this or that antic of a street 
girl, but great acting in all its qualities, interpretation, 
invention, selection, creation, and fine execution, with 
the true tragi-comic force behind it. And yet it was 
hard to forgive Calve for the performance, since the 
achievement, though striking enough, was, for an artist 
of her gifts, too cheap to counterbalance the degrada- 
tion of her beauty and the throwing away of her skill 
on a study from vulgar life which was, after all, quite 
foreign to the work on which she imposed it. 

Miss Olga Nethersole, in her attempt to exploit the 
reputation which all these opera-singers have made for 
Carmen, is too heavily handicapped by the inevitable 
comparison with them. If her acting version had been 
made by a dramatist capable of supplying an equivalent 
for the charm and distinction of Mérimée’s narrative 
or the delicate romance of Bizet’s music ; or if she her- 
self, by insight, humour, and finesse of execution, were 
able to impose on the piece, such as it is, a fascinating, 
quasi-realistic character-fantasy of the Macaire order, 
she might possibly have made the play tolerable after 
the opera. But none of these conditions are fulfilled 
for her. She has the staginess of an old actress with 
the inexpertness of a young one; her Carmen ridicu- 
lously combines the realistic sordidness and vulgarit 
of a dissolute ragpicker with the old-fashioned modis 
airs and graces, the mantilla, comb, fan, castanets and 
dancing-shoes of the stage Spanish gipsies whom our 
grandmothers admired; and she has not a spark of 
humour. Her vocal accomplishments are so slender 
that, instead of genuinely speaking, like her colleague 
Miss Alexes Leighton, she intones in the manner of 
some of our naturally voiceless melodramatic actors ; 
but being unable to complete their effective simula- 
tion of a powerful voice by copying their sharp, athletic 
articulation, she relies rather on mere inflexions, which 
are intolerably monotonous, and too feeble to send even 
her vowels clearly across the footlights. Her facial 
play, obscured by a heavily blackleaded impressionist 
make-up, seems limited to a couple of expressions : 
No. 1, drawn mouth and jaw, with stretched, staring 
eyes for tragic presentiment of fate; No. 2, for seduc- 
tion, a smile with the eyes exactly as before and the 
ips strongly retracted to er e lower teeth, both 

ects being put on and suddenly like masks. In 
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short, judged by this performance, Miss Nethersole is 
not yet even a proficient actress, much less a great one. 
Why, then, it may be asked, have we heard so much 
of her Carmen? I can only answer that those who 
really want to know had better go and see it. Acting 
is not the only spectacle that people will stop to look 
at, though it is the only one with which I am concerned 
here. - 

I note with satisfaction that the suburban theatre has 
now advanced another step. On Monday a new play 
by Mr. Robert Buchanan and his collaborator, ‘‘ Charles 
Marlowe,” was produced at the new theatre at Croy- 
don—a theatre which is to some of our Strand theatres 
as a Pullman drawing-room car is to an old second- 
class carriage—with a company which includes Miss 
Kate Rorke, Mr. Oswald Yorke, Mr. Beauchamp, Mr. 
Anson, Miss Eva Moore, and Miss Vera Beringer. The 
band played the inevitable overture to ‘‘ Raymond” 
and Mr. German’s dances, for all the world as if we 
were at the Vaudeville. I paid three shillings for a stall, 
and twopence for a program. Add to this the price of 
a first-class return ticket from London, three and six- 
pence (and you are under no compulsion to travel first 
class if second or third will satisfy your sense of dignity) ; 
and the visit to the Croydon Theatre costs three and ten- 
pence less than the bare price of a stall in the Strand. 
And as Miss Kate Rorke not only plays the part of an 
angel in her most touching manner, but flies bodily up 
to heaven at the end of the play, to the intense astonish- 
ment of the most hardened playgoers, there is something 
sensational to talk about afterwards. The play is a varia- 
tion on the Pygmalion and Galatea theme. It is full of 
commonplace ready-made phrases to which Mr. Bu- 
chanan could easily have given distinction and felicity 
if he were not absolutely the laziest and most perfunctory 
workman in the entire universe, save only when he is 
writing letters to the papers, rehabilitating Satan, or 
committing literary assault and battery on somebody 
whose works he has not read. I cannot help suspecting 
that even the trouble of finding the familiar subject was 
saved him by a chance glimpse of some review of Mr. 
Wells’ last story but one. Yet the play holds your 
attention and makes you believe in it: the born story- 
teller’s imagination is in it unmistakably, and saves it 
from the just retribution provoked by the author’s lack 
of a good craftsman’s conscience. 

Mrs. Kendal should really be more cautious than she 
was at the Garrick on Wednesday night. When you 
feed a starving castaway you do not give him a full 
meal at once: you accustom him gradually to food by 
giving him small doses of soup. Mrs. Kendal, for- 
getting that London playgoers have been starved for 
years in the matter of acting, inconsiderately gave them 
more in the first ten minutes than they have had in the 
last five years, with the result that the poor wretches 
became hysterical, and vented their applause in sobs 
and shrieks. And yet in the old days at the St. James’s 
they would have taken it all as a matter of course, and 
perhaps grumbled at the play into the bargain. Mrs. 
Kendall is actually better than ever, now that the 
pretty ladylike drama of her earlier triumphs is as 
obsolete as croquet. It is true that in spite of being 
on her guard in London, she occasionally throws a 
word at the heads of the audience in such a de- 
clamatory way as to raise a mild suspicion that she 
has perhaps not been wasting her finest methods on the 
less cultivated sections of the American nation. But 
her finish of execution, her individuality and charm of 
style, her appetizingly witty conception of her effects, 
her mastery of her art and of herself—that mastery for 
which her amateurish successors are trying to substi- 
tute mere abandonment—are all there, making her still 
supreme among English actresses in high comedy, 
whilst even in cheap sentiment, for which she has too 
much brains and character, and in which, consequently, 
her methods are entirely artificial, the artifice is so 
skilful and so sympathetic that she makes her 
audience cry with the greatest ease. Some years 
ago there was a tendency to mistake the wearing out of 
the ‘‘ Scrap of Paper ”-cum-‘ Ironmaster” repertory for 
the wearing out of Mrs. Kendal’s long success and 
great prestige. For my part, | see no reason to doubt 
that if she can only be convinced that London is as tired 
of that repertory as she is herself (which is probably 
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putting the case strongly), the most serious part of her 
career may be beginning instead of ending. 

As to Mr. Grundy’s piece, it has the advantage 
of being violently polemical and didactic; and there 
is nothing the British public loves better in a play, 
provided, of course, that it is also dramatic. ‘* The 
Greatest of These ” is dramatic up to the brief 
but unbearable fourth act, which drops all semblance 
of drama and is simply and frankly nothing but the 
chairman’s superfluous summing up of the discus- 
sion. Ten years ago this play, with its open preach- 
ing of the rights of humanity as against virtues, 
religions, respectabilities, and other manufactured 
goods—especially the provincial varieties—would have 
ranked as an insanity only fit for the Independent 
Theatre. To-day, after Ibsen and Nietzsche, the 
only objection to it is that it is rather too crude, 
parochial, and old-fashioned an expression of an 
inspiriting and universal philosophy ; and it went 
down, accordingly, like one of Dr. Watts’s hymns. 
The general presentation of the piece was so far in- 
evitably false as a picture of English provincial society 
that Mrs. Kendal was a great deal too clever for War- 
minster, the atmosphere being that of South Kensington 
or Regent’s Park rather than of Salisbury Plain; but, 
subject to this qualification, the management was 
first-rate. Miss Nellie Campbell’s Grace Armitage 
was a good piece of professional work—even the 
brilliant successes of nowadays are seldom that 
—and Mr. Nutcombe Gould and Mr. Kemble 
were well within their powers in the other parts. 
Mr. Rodney Edgcumbe, no doubt, shocked the princi- 
pals by describing himself as ‘‘stowny browk”; but 
they will soon get used to that. They have probably 
found out already that any sort of diction is considered 
good enough for the stage nowadays. As to Mr. 
Kendal, one can only give him the old advice—get 
divorced. He is a capital comedian; and yet in the 
whole course of this play he can only steal one laugh in 
the first act. For the rest, he outrages his nature and 
genius faithfully in support of his wife in a hopeless 
part; and the audience, if not delighted, is at least 
moved by the melancholy dignity of the sacrifice. 

G. B.S. 


REFLECTIONS FROM THE RAND. 
JOHANNESBURG, 18 May, 1896. 


“THE report recently read at the annual meeting of 
the Geldenhuis Estate was rather disappointing. 
The Chairman was constrained to apologize for the 
non-fulfilment of his last year’s prediction of an annual 
profit of £150,000, the actual profits only amounting 
to £75,843, which was nominally reduced to £23,440 
by an extraordinary depreciation of £48,415, and by 
special charges amounting to 43,585. As the depre- 
ciation is merely written off from a book balance to the 
credit of the profit-and-loss account, and as the entire 
machinery is now practically new, and a very small 
depreciation will suffice for the current year, the gross 
rofits afford a truer indication of the value of the mine. 

uring the year ending 31 March 169,045 tons of ore 
were milled, yielding 54,212 oz. of bullion, an average 
of 6°41 dwts. per ton.’ In the cyanide works 103,956 
tons of tailings were treated, yielding 21,157 oz. of gold, 
an average of 4°07 dwts. per ton, and 2,052 oz. of bullion 
were obtained from the treatment of concentrates. In 
addition to this, a sum of £2,391 was realized from the 
sale of slags and slimes. Altogether £250,510 was 
received for the bullion saved, an average recovery of 
29s. 8d. per ton when distributed over tonnage milled. 
The working costs amounted to £174,667, or an average 
of 20s, 8d. per ton, leaving a gross profit of gs. per ton 
of ore milled. By including depreciation and special 
charges the expenses are raised to 26s, 10d. per ton. 
A revenue of £2,901 was also derived from rents, &c., 
and £187 from warrant fees. The financial operations 
of the Company were confined to the sale of 9} claims 
to the Treasury Company for 35,000 shares, ard the 
subsequent disposal of the latter for £140,000 cash, 
The assets of the Company at the end of March were 
as follows :—The property standing at £107,935; 
machinery, buildings, &c., p in. 184 ; permanent works, 
&c., £26,872 ; siores, &c., £7,776; cash bullion and 
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debtors, £29,436. Against this there was a total cash 
liability of £7,867, leaving the Company in possession 
of an available credit balance of £21,559. 

A dividend of 30 per cent., absorbing £60,000, was 
distributed to the shareholders, and an overdraft of 
4103,000 was discharged during the year. The de- 
velopment of the mine has been considerably advanced 
during the period under review, the ore reserves now 
standing at 202,000 tons, as compared with 160,000 
tons at the end of the previous term. The Chairman 
stated, in reply to shareholders, that he believed about 
half the mine had been worked out, and the ore was 
slightly poorer than it had hitherto been. This would 
make the ore remaining in the mine equal to about 
500,000 tons. The most promising feature in con- 
nexion with the property is undoubtedly the low figure 
to which the working costs have been reduced ; with 
the exception of the Langlaagte Estate, with its enor- 
mously wide reefs, the Geldenhuis Estate holds the 
record for economy. Great anticipations are being 
founded upon the exploitation of the Northern Estate, 
which is conterminous with Barrett's Rietfontein on the 
east. The value of this asset was enlarged upon by 
the Chairman at the last annual meeting, and again 
at that just held; and it has, during the year, been 
the object of an intrigue, the ill-success of which has 
resulted in a change being made in the directorate. 
A certain Herr von Hessert, one of the directors of 
the Company, and the holder of a number of French 
proxies, appears to have made a determined attempt 
to secure the northern property of the Geldenhuis for 
his private advantage upon utterly absurd terms. 
Two of the directors, Messrs. George Farrar and C. 
Marx, opposed him ; whereupon Herr von Hessert, 
with the assistance of the German clique here—who 
have their own political axe to grind—set about 
industriously collecting Continental proxies through 
the usual channels. Of course no intimation was given 
to the shareholders of the use to which their proxies 
would be put, and upon this occasion they were 
intended to be used for removing the dissentient 
directors from the Board. At the meeting Herr von 
Hessert denied that any agreement between himself and 
any of the directors was in existence with respect to 
the transfer of the property in question, but a local 
journal has published 7» ex/enso the text of the Notarial 
document, which only Messrs. Farrar and Marx’s ob- 
jections prevented from being ratified by the Board. 
The terms of the agreement were as follows :—Herr 
Von Hessert to have the sole and exclusive right for a 
period of eighteen calendar months to prospect the two 
blocks of claims, 200 in number, situated immediately 
north of the Mynpacht, and also to prospect the un- 
proclaimed portion of the farm Elandsfontein No. 1 by 
means of bore-holes or otherwise ; the Company under- 
taking to supply water and motive power for the 
prospecting work, and, in the event of the flota- 
tion of a company on the above-mentioned claims, 
to provide ground for water-rights, ‘* bewaar- 
plaatsen,” and other necessary sites. If, in the opinion 
of Herr von Hessert, the results of the prospecting 
work should warrant it, he shall be entitled to 
float the said two blocks of claims and the unpro- 
claimed portion of the farm or any part thereof into 
one or more joint-stock companies, with limited liabilities, 
upon such terms as he may think fit ; and he shall pay 
over to the Geldenhuis Estate Company one quarter of all 
the vendor's shares receivable by him, and the Gelden- 
huis Estate shall be entitled to underwrite one quarter 
of the working capital required for the new Company on 
the same terms as Herr von Hessert. In consideration 
of all these advantages, Herr von Hessert shall ge 
Geldenhuis Estate Company £1,000 sterling. hat 
the ground should be prospected principally at the Com- 

ny's own expense, in order that, in case of a success- 
ul result, Herr von Hessert should have three-fourths 
of the vendor’s shares, three-fourths of the rights of sub- 
scription to the working capital, and the whole of 
whatever option rights might be arranged, is certainly 
very good business for that gentleman, but will pro- 
bably not meet with the hearty approval of the French 
and other shareholders who have entrusted him with 
their proxies. For the present the scheme is baulked, 
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not to re-introduce it himselt. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that some similar proposal will be made by some 
agent or satellite of that gentleman, whose position on 
the directorate should cause considerable heart-searching 
among the shareholders. 

The South African Press has again and again pointed 
out to the Senators of the South African Legis- 
lature the evil of allowing polygamy to be practised 
among the coloured populations of this country. 
The whole question of native polygamy is now likely 
to be brought prominently forward, in the Transvaal at 
any rate, in the form of a draft ordinance, to be sub- 
mitted to the Raad, legalizing marriages between 
natives, or between whites, coloured people, or blacks. 
It is because the question is one which affects the Rand 
labour supply more than would at first seem apparent 
that I refer to it at all. At present, despite the inclina- 
tion of the natives towards monogamy, there is an 
evident disposition on the part of the Rand members 
and their estimable constituents to treat the proposed 
law in a spirit of ridicule and contempt. Undesirable 
as marriages between poor white and coloured people, 
not to speak of blacks, may be, it is undoubtedly still 
more undesirable that coloured or black women and girls 
should be constantly exposed to the danger of being 
led into a form of marriage, sometimes, as it has hap- 
pened, a religious form of marriage, only to find after- 
wards that it is not recognized by the State, and that 
the wife and her children have positively no remedy in 
case of desertion by the quasi-husband and father, 
whether white, coloured, or black. As regards the 
huge mass of mine-boys, it has been shown that— 
as compared with the white mining population, who are 
able and free to marry at will—they are in an utterly 
unnatural position. They are treated, in fact, simply 
as so mzny living machines. Whether from the native- 
labour point of view—that is to say, from the industrial 
as distinct from the moral point of view—monogamy, 
with all its drawbacks and abuses, is not preferable to 
the enforcement of an unnatural state of celibacy, is a 
question which will very shortly require to be settled. 
The establishment of permanent locations along the 
lines of reef, where natives employed in the mines 
might live with their wives and families, is perfectly 
feasible, and it would go a great way towards prevent- 
ing those emigrations of the native mine-labourers 
which are at present so great a hindrance to the con- 
tinuous prosecution of the industry. The refusal of 
the Transvaal Government to recognize in any way 
marriages in which one or both of the contracting 
parties are black or coloured is a source of continual 
mischief. The proposed law suggests merely that 
any coloured, or black, or mixed couple desirous of 
legalizing their marriage should be able to obtain 
registration of their marriage by native or Christian 
custom at the Landdrost’s Office of their district on 
payment of half-a-crown. Such registration is to 
bear with it recognition of the marriage before the 
courts of law. The British Government, acting under 
the rights and powers conferred upon it by the Conven- 
tion of 1884, should insist upon an official recognition 
of such marriages, in the interests both of the natives 
and of their white superiors. For polygamy is fraught 
with danger to the future of South Africa. The pro- 
portion of black to white in the country is already as 
three to one, and is still growing. Naturally the black 
man, with a plurality of wives, has an unfair advantage 
over the white. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


REPARATIONS for the Stock Exchange Settle- 

ment occasioned a fair demand for money during 
the past week ; but it was very plentiful, and rates for 
loans did not advance, remaining at } per cent. for day- 
to-day loans and 4 per cent. for short periods. Fort- 
nightly loans in connexion with the Stock Exchange 
Settlement were generally arranged at between 14 and 
1} per cent. Dulness reigned supreme in the Discount 

arket, and the tone was weak: # per cent. was the 
rate for three, four, and six months’ paper. The Bank 
rate remains at 2 per cent. General business on the 


Stock Exchange was very quiet, with the exception of 
mining shares. There were less fluctuations in Consols 
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this week, perhaps because there are no “bears” for 
the present: the closing price on Thursday was 113 for 
money and 113,'; for the account. Home and Colonial 
investment stocks were firm. 


Speculation in Home Railways has been going too 
fast lately, and contangoes turned out to be dearer than 
was expected; hence the reaction in the early part of the 
week. But Thursday’s prices were again very much 
like those of last Saturday, and a further improvement 
is not improbable. Among last week’s traffic receipts 
the principal increases were shown by the Midland 
£19,789), and the London and North-Western 
417,538); the principal decreases were shown by 
the North-Eastern (432,376), the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire (£31,727), the Great Eastern (£13,246), the 
London and South-Western (£6,745), the Great Wes- 
tern (£4,280) and the Chatham (43,878). American 
Railways were much unsettled by the discussion of the 
currency problem in the United States. They closed 
on Thursday above the lowest points, but were still 
4 to 3 below last Saturday. Canadian Pacific shares 
fluctuated between 62} and 633. Grand Trunk Stocks 
were dull and weak. 


The Argentine Market was quieter and easier, and 
the Gold premium, left to take its natural course, rose 
from 198 to 203}. Dr. Romero is suspected of having 
another issue of Cedulas in view, and may possibly carry 
it out, should the ‘‘ old gang” here succeed in foisting 
upon the public the last issue, series F, which is quoted 
daily by the ‘‘ Times,” and about which we gave our 
opinion on 23 May. The Rio exchange, instead of im- 
proving, has receded from 10,;@. to 10$¢., and Brazilian 
Four per Cents have lost nearly the whole of their 
recent advance. Chilian stocks were steady and 
Uruguayan slightly weaker. 


In the Foreign Market Spanish Four per Cents have 
recovered another 3. A renewal of Treasury bills, an 
extension of twenty-five years to the tobacco monopoly, 
and a renewal of the Spanish quicksilver mine con- 
cession are some of the measures reported from Madrid 
as likely to be taken in connexion with the expected 
new loan. Meanwhile military operations in Cuba are 
suspended till November, owing to the rainy season, 
and Spain apparently goes on hoping for the best. On 
the other hand, Western Havana Railway Six per Cent. 
bonds have declined to between 87 and 8g, while 
United Havana Railway Five per Cent. bonds have 
dropped to between 7o and 75. “ Italians” 
were better, and about # higher; ‘‘ Russians” were 
stationary, and ‘‘ Egyptians” fractionally dearer. A 
dividend of 12s. is to be declared on Ottoman Bank 
shares ; but this has barely affected them. The Conti- 
nental Bourses do not attach any importance to the 
Cretan news, and ‘‘ Turks” were steadier. The ‘‘ Ana- 
conda ” deal of 270,000 shares is completed, and they 
will, no doubt, be offered here shortly, ‘‘ without pro- 
spectus,” as before. Rio Tintos were harder again, 
and 3 higher. 


In the South African Market carrying-over rates 
were rather stiff. If the object was to discourage wild 
speculation here and in Paris, so much the better—the 
recent advance in prices is already too great in many 
instances. The Rand output for the month of May 
(189,859 oz.) is, all things considered, not unfavour- 
able ; it compares favourably with the figures for April 
(171,108 oz.), though it falls below those for May last 
year (194,580 oz.) Little business was done in the 
general Mining Market, which was quiet. Silver keeps 
steady at about 31,,¢. per oz., and Rupee-paper at 
about 64. 


The Association of Mines of the South African Re- 
public have cabled to their London agents, the Robinson 
South African Banking Company, Limited, that for the 
month of May an output amounting to 34,372 ounces 
was obtained by the following Companies, viz. :— 
Roodepoort United Main Reef, Meyer and Charlton, 
Princess Estate, Van Ryn, George Goch Sap 
mated), Wemmer, Langlaagte Estate, Block B Lang- 
laagte Estate, Lancaster, and Langlaagte Star. ' 


| 
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Several contemporaries have recently given publicity 
to the statement that the firm of John Brinsmead & 


* Sons was about to be converted into a limited liability 


company. Of course the statement was without founda- 
tion, and now the journals in question are engaged in 
excusing themselves. Some of the excuses are funny ; 
some are sad. The leading offender plaintively remarks 
that it had the information ‘‘ on the authority of one of 
the leading prospectus advertising agents,” ‘‘ who ought 
to know”! Well, that may, or may not, be so; but 
City editors who use ‘‘ prospectus advertising agents ” 
as the source of their exclusive information should really 
exercise a little discretion. 


Interested advices are being circulated, on the 
strength of certain ‘‘ reports” sent over by Mr. 
Frank Nicolas, the engineer, to the effect that the 
shares of the Armadale Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, are at the present moment a desirable pur- 
chase. At the time this Armadale Company was 
floated we strongly advised our readers to have nothing 
whatever to do with it, and we see no reason to alter 
the opinion which we then expressed. 


Otherdoubtful mining sharesare also being ‘‘ boomed” 
—Hannan’s South Brownhill, for example, which Com- 
pany was a promotion of members of the Mozambique 

eefs Group, and about one of the most risky specula- 
tions it would be possible to find. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


THE NEW BEESTON CYCLE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


In another part of the paper our readers will find the 
advertisement of the New Beeston Cycle Company, 
Limited, which will shortly be offered to the public for 
subscription. The capital is to be £1,000,000, and the 
enterprise promises to be of such importance as to merit 
a more detailed notice than we usually give of such com- 
panies. The Beeston Cycle Company appears on the face 
of it to enjoy peculiar advantages. It is the largest 
manufacturing cycle company in the world: and the 
importance of this fact can be best appreciated when 
we consider the present enormous demand for cycles. 
The demand is so great that the Coventry cycle facto- 
ries are unable to execute the orders given; all their 
machines are bought up for three and four months 
in advance. The Beeston Cycle Company will neces- 
sarily reap extraordinary financial advantage from the 
present plethora of orders, and a good many people 
believe that, now that motors can be applied to bicycles 
and tricycles, the craze for these machines is going to 
increase. Again, if we take the quality of machine into 
consideration, the Beeston cycle does not come off 
second best: it is generally admitted among experts 
that the Beeston is the best-made cycle in the market 
at the present moment. The Company, we are told, 
purposes to extend its business as widely as possible. Its 
object is not only to cater for the richest classes, who 
can afford to pay large sums for their machines, but it 
also intends to provide for the majority of people who 
cannot afford very expensive machines, and are often 
unable to pay the whole cost at once. To meet 
the requirements of the poorer class of buyers the 
Beeston Cycle Company has resolved to adopt the 
system of payment by instalments, which in the matter 
of furniture has long been proved to be successful, as 
can be seen in Tottenham Court Road. A week or 
two ago we told in these columns of a visit we paid to 
the Imperial Institute in order to try the various motor- 
cars there on exhibition. We came away convinced 
that the new motor-cars were a success, and would 
soon be seen on the streets superseding horses. 
Now we find that the New Beeston Cycle Com- 
pany has a licence to develop and exploit the 
motor bicycles and tricycles worked by the 
Comte de Dion’s patent, which can be seen 


running any day at the Imperial Institute. The speed 
attained by these machines is marvellous, the record 
being one mile in 58 seconds. Why should not the 
Government adopt these motor cycles for use in con- 
nexion with the various postal services? Their speed, 
safety, and economy seem to be alike indisputable. We 
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have reserved for the last the point which appears to 
us to be the most important in connexion with the New 
Beeston Cycle Company. It is this: the Company 
proposes to sell to its shareholders cycles at cost price. 
In other words, if a person takes only a single share 
in the Company, this will entitle him to a machine, 
which will cost him £15 instead of £30 to £35, the 
price which outsiders have to pay for the best article. 
It seems to us probable that this provision alone will, 
in the present boom, send the New Beeston Cycle 
shares toa premium. As the Company appeals primarily 
to the general public, we are glad to find that the 
‘* professionals,” too, seem to believe in it. The well- 
known Frank Shorland, we hear, has left the Humber 
Company to join the New Beeston Cycle Company as 
sales manager. The new enterprise could scarcely start 
under better auspices. 


THE CAMBRIDGE, LIMITED. 


Although the advent of the Cambridge, Limited, was 
heralded by certain of our contemporaries with para- 
graphs of the “ puff roger ” order, those contem- 
poraries have not since seen fit to tell their readers 
whence this particular promotion derives its origin. It 
may be of interest, therefore, to state that the Cam- 
bridge, Limited, like a great many other schemes of a 
similar nature which have been brought out within the 
last few months, owes its inception to the notorious Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth. This gentleman, as our readers 
may remember, since it is not so long ago that we had 
occasion to refer to him in these columns, was one of 
the leading members of the Bread Union Gang, and a 
promoter of some of the flimsiest companies of modern 
times. His most recent exploitations, apart from the 
Cambridge, Limited, have been the Ramsgate Marina 
Pier and Lift Company, Limited ; the Tivoli, Leicester, 
Limited ; the Hotel Metropole, Scarborough, Limited ; 
the Tivoli, Manchester, Limited ; Huggins’ Soap Works, 
Limited; and the Liverpool Palace of Varieties, 
Limited. It is perfectly extraordinary that a person like 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, who was prosecuted in con- 
nexion with the Bread Union frauds, should still be 
able, with the assistance of a set of ‘‘ stock” direc- 
tors, and an accommodating advertising agent, to 
foist his worthless projects upon the public. We do 
not at present give the names of Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s most intimate coadjutors, though it is quite 
possible we may do so if this shameful system is much 
longer continued. There is one firm we would mention, 
however, because it is the first time we have seen it in 
this connexion. We refer to Messrs. Nash, Field, & 
Co., the highly respected firm of solicitors, whose names 
we perceive, to our very great surprise, upon the pro- 
spectus of the Cambridge, Limited. How Messrs. Nash, 
Field, & Co. were persuaded to become the solicitors of 
such a scheme as this we cannot imagine; but we are sure 
they consented to act under some misapprehension, and 
that now the bad character of the association has been 
pointed out to them, they will at once withdraw from all 
connexion with it. Apart from the reputation of its 
promoter, the Cambridge, Limited, is one of the most 
preposterous schemes ever submitted to the public. 
Although it is stated in the prospectus that the Cam- 
bridge Music Hall (at present in a “ partially” burned- 
down condition) which the Company is to take over has 
been established as a Variety Theatre for ‘‘ upwards of 
thirty years,” and that its present wee the so- 
called ‘‘ vendor,” has had possession of it for sixteen 

ears, there is not one word said as to profits earned, nor 
is there any reference whatever to the books and accounts 
of the undertaking. Does any reasonable person suppose 
that if there had been any profits worth speaking of, 
or any accounts which would bear inquiring into, 
some particulars of them would not have been pub- 
lished ? We observe that the firm of Arthur Goddard 
& Co., who have done duty for Mr. Harrison Ainsworth 
on previous occasions, appear on the prospectus of the 
Cambridge, Limited, as ‘‘ auditors.” May we ask the 
Messrs. Goddard what they have audited? It is usual 
for the auditors of a company to examine the books and 
accounts of the business to be taken over ; but if Messrs. 
Arthur Goddard & Co. departed from this usual course 
in regard to the Cambridge, Limited, they should ex- 
plain exactly why they did so. The prospectus teems 
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with misstatements, and misleading information in con- 
nexion with other music-halls—as, for example, the 
statement printed at the head of the prospectus that 
the shares of the ‘‘ Empire,” in Leicester Square, are 
now quoted ‘‘ at a premium of over 400 per cent.” If 
this assertion were true, which it is not, what possible 
analogy could there be between a most successful and 

pular music-hall, situated in the heart of the West 

nd, and a tenth-rate place like the ‘‘ Cambridge,” 
situated in Commercial Street, Shoreditch? There are 
many other objections to offer to this scheme, the most 
notable being that, out of a capital of £65,000, 
459,650 is to be paid as purchase money; and, even 
then, the Cambridge will be saddled with an existing 
mortgage of £27,000. This mortgage is in itself a 
sufficient proof of the past success of the Cambridge 
Variety” Hall. 

Since writing the above, we have received the follow- 
ing letter, which throws an interesting light upon the 
various matters we have dealt with :— 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
BRIGHTON, 10 June, 1896. 


Dear Sir,—I am, and for some time have been, a 
constant reader of your financial articles, and I do not 
know whether the more to admire those articles for 
their conspicuous ability or their honest and outspoken 
criticism. In those circumstances you may not, perhaps, 
be indisposed to give me the advantage of your opinion 
of the recently promoted Liverpool Palace of Varieties 
Company. I applied for, and had allotted to me, sixty 
fully paid up £5 shares of that Company. I have 
several times written to the secretary, Mr. William O. 
Carter, at the London office, 77 King William Street, 
E.C., to inform me what amount of the share capital 
has been taken up by the public, but I have not obtained 
any reply from him. I should be much obliged if you 
could tell me where I can obtain that information, and 
also whether in your opinion this Company is a dona- 
fide concern, and what are-its prospects. Since sut- 
scribing to the Liverpool Palace of Varieties Company 
I have received an invitation to take shares in the 
Cambridge, Limited. I notice that the prospectus 
of the Cambridge, Limited, is drawn up in almost 
identical terms with that of the other Company I have 
referred to; its London office is the same, its audi- 
tors are the same, the persons who have ‘“ valued” 
the property to be acquired by the Company are the 
same, the secretary is the same, and four of the 
directors of the Liverpool Palace Company are upon its 
board. Copies of the ‘‘Investor”—a publication of 
which I had not hitherto heard—have mysteriously 
reached me, and in that publication both of these Com- 
panies have been systematically puffed. Seeing in the 
*‘Investor” that the shares of the Liverpool Palace 
Company were quoted at } premium, I wrote to the 
editor to find me a purchaser of my shares (not at the 

remium price, but at par), and had an answer back 
(signed ‘Latham & Co.”) from the Stock and Share 
Department of the paper that they knew of no pur- 
chaser of such shares, but would let me know when 
they did. All this has produced the worst impression 
on me, causing me to think that the Company is not a 
bona-fide concern, and that my purchase money of £300 
is being confiscated. I should be greatly obliged if you 
would tell me what, under the circumstances, I should 
do.—I am, yours faithfully, A. G. S. 


We shall use our best endeavours to obtain for our 
correspondent the information which he requires. Our 
opinion of the Liverpool Palace of Varieties Company 
may be judged from our remarks concerning the reputa- 
tion of its promoter. 


THE HOTEL CECIL, LIMITED. 


Letters continue to reach us in regard to the Hotel 
Cecil, Limited, but we really have not space to publish 
the correspondence received, besides which we are dis- 
posed to think that the matter has already been 
sufficiently threshed out. We have really nothing to 
add to the exhaustive articles which appeared in our 
issues of 23 and 30 May. Persons who, contrary to our 
advice, purchased shares in the Hotel Cecil, Limited, 
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must bear the burden of their investment ; we are sorry 
for them, but we cannot help them. Something certainly 
ought to be done with respect to the behaviour of the 
promoters about the allotment of debentures, and we 
should be pleased to assist any movement that may be 
started to remedy the injustice from which the Liberator 
creditors have suffered. It would seem, however, that 
the Liberator shareholders are foredoomed to be victims 
of the cupidity of financial schemers. 


SERENDIB TEA ESTATES COMPANY, LIMITED. 


In our last issue we stated that the Serendib Tea 
Estates Company, Limited (Ceylon), was ‘‘ promoted 
by the same clique which brought out the Dimbula 
Valley (Ceylon) Tea Company, Limited, in February 
last.” We have since learned that, in regard to this 
particular assertion, we were misinformed; and we 
therefore hasten to withdraw the statement. The 
Serendib Tea Company was not promoted by the same 
clique which brought out the Dimbula Valley Tea 
Company in February last. The two cliques would 
appear to be quite distinct, and it seems to us a mercy 
that this is so; for it has seldom fallen to our lot to 
refer to two more unpromising undertakings. Although 
the secretary of the Dimbula Valley Company has 
taken the trouble to write us an unnecessarily long 
letter drawing attention to our error, he does not 
attempt to deny the justice of the criticisms upon his 
Company which appeared in our issue of 1 February, 
and to which we pointedly referred last week. Neither 
have the promoters of the Serendib Tea Estates Com- 
pany complained of the censure which we thought 
proper to pass upon them. Under these circumstances, 
we think the secretary of the Dimbula Valley Compasy 
might have spared us his reproaches concerning the 
minor error into which we had unwittingly fallen. Two 
such indubitably unsatisfactory companies as these— 
bearing so many points of resemblance to each other— 
are scarcely entitled to protest should their parentage 
be questioned. 


UNITED MINES, BULTFONTEIN, LIMITED. 
A GoopD INVESTMENT. 


It is not often that we make a recommendation to 
our readers for investment, and it may be assumed, 
therefore, that we should not do so without good reason. 
The United Mines, Bultfontein, Limited (capital, 
£125,000; issued, £105,000; reserve, £20,000), 
appears to us to be an exception among mining com- 
panies, which too often appeal merely to the as 
section of the public: it has, we think, a future suffi- 
ciently assured to justify investors in putting money 
into it. The Company, which was started in June last 
year, holds a larger number of claims (225) than oy 
other in the Bultfontein diamond-fields ; and, althoug 
the ground is now being worked to a depth of seventy 
feet only, the April report of the Directors shows that 
from 14 December to 31 March last an approximate 
profit of £6,650 was realized; whilst the number of 
loads of ground treated has risen from 4,771 for the 
week ending 21 December, 1895, to 18,837 for the week 
ending 28 March. The blue ground is, of course, 
expected to yield increasingly favourable results, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the Company has the best 
plant and machinery that money can buy. This advan- 
tage, combined with the Company’s large holding of 
claims, certainly seems to promise considerably enhanced 
profits in the not remote future. In confirmation of our 
belief it is sufficient to state that other companies in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the United Mines, working 
at a depth of 300 feet, without the advantage of the 
latest improvements in machinery, get an average of 
between twenty and twenty-five carats per hundred 
loads, and the diamonds average about 225, 6d. per 
carat. A similar return would enable the United Mines 
Company to pay extraordinary dividends, but even on 
the profits already realized these shares are too low. The 
best authorities are agreed in regard to this Company, 
and their opinion is that, though United Mines stand at 
the present moment at £2, they are well worth £3, 
and will soon stand at that figure. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE LOST STEVENSON. 


“‘Weir of Hermiston.” By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
London : Chatto & Windus. 1896. 


Saga vag Soe none of all the generation that is now in 

its prime suffered more through the peculiar quali- 
ties of contemporary criticism—maudlin appreciation for 
the most part, tempered by defects of temper anda care 
for the public morals—than Stevenson. That the man 
who could write such a novel as ** Prince Otto,” such a 
fantasia as the ‘‘ Isle of Voices,” and such a masterpiece 
of the trickery of effect as the ‘‘ Strange Case,” should 
settle down at last into the hard ruts of purely conven- 
tional romance is, indeed, a pitiful instance of the way 
in which wrong-headed flattery, a feminine book-market, 
and a man’s own talent may triumph over his genius. 
In ‘‘ Weir of Hermiston ” we have, in the essentials, a 
superbly clever book—in the Scott line of business— 
built about a central conception that would appeal to 
Mr. Hall Caine—romantic, effective, insincere, written 
down, if ever a book was written down, to a public 
upon which Stevenson fancied his hold was slipping. 
That the inherent power of the man shines through the 
artificialities of his method is undeniable. For an un- 
known writer it would win a great reputation, and 
coming from such a source we could award it nothing 
but praise ; but as the work of Stevenson’s maturity, we 
must needs deal with it ina different fashion. To praise 
copiously and indiscriminatingly because the man is 
untimely dead would be to dishonour criticism ; to call 
this fragment the ‘‘ highest” of his writings, as Mr. 
Sidney Colvin does in his editorial note, is to dishonour 
Stevenson’s memory. It would, indeed, have been a 
masterpiece of a sort had it been completed, a master- 
piece largely in his own despite. One can see how 
straight it was flying to its mark, albeit it lies now not 
halfway there. It would have made—it has made— 
such organs of cheap criticism as the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ” 
cry aloud by the familiarity of its effects and the 
powerful conventionality ofits treatment. By that praise 
the quality of its design is marked. That it would have 
crowned the permanent work of this master—that, 
when the hot fit was over and the book bound and 
printed, he would still have regarded it with unmixed 
satisfaction, it is altogether impossible to believe. 

Take, for instance, the following passages, more la- 
boured, less natural and sincere, than anything the pre- 


-sent reviewer has ever read of Stevenson’s. And this 


Archie, who is beginning here, this revival of the 
‘Fairchild Family” ideal, is no subsidiary character ; 
he is Weir’s son, the jeune premier, and presently he 
has to endure the burden and heat of the story :— 

“‘Archie was seven, and beyond his years for 
curiosity and logic, when he brought the case up 
openly. If judging were sinful and forbidden, how 
came papa to be a judge? to have that sin for a trade? 
to bear the name of it for a distinction ? 

***T can’t see it,’ said the little Rabbi, and wagged 
his head. 

‘Mrs. Weir abounded in commonplace replies. 

*“*No; I cannae see it,’ reiterated Archie. ‘ And 
I'll tell you what, mamma, I don't think you and me’s 
justified in staying with him.’ 

‘“The woman awoke to remorse; she saw herself 
disloyal to her man, her sovereign and bread-winner, in 
whom (with what she had of worldliness) she took a 
certain subdued pride. She expatiated in reply on my 
lord’s honour and greatness ; his useful services in this 
world of sorrow and wrong, and the place in which he 
stood, far above where babes and innocents could hope 
to see or criticize. But she had builded too well— 
Archie had his answer pat : Were not babes and inno- 
cents the type of the kingdom of heaven? Were not 
honour and greatness the badges of the world? And, 
at any rate, how about the mob that had once seethed 
about the carriage ? 

***Tt’s all very fine,’ he concluded; ‘but, in my 
opinion, papa has no right to be it. And it seems 
that’s not the worst yet of it. It seems he’s called 
“The Hanging Judge”—it seems he’s crooool. I'll 
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tell you what it is, mamma, there’s a tex’ borne in upon 
me: It were better for that man if a milestone were 
bound upon his back, and him flung into the deepest 
most pairts of the sea.’ 

***O, my lamb, ye must never say the like of that!’ 
she cried. ‘ Ye’re to honour faither and mother, dear, 
that your days may be long in the land. It’s Atheists 
that cry out against him—French Atheists, Erchie! 
Ye would never surely even yourself down to be saying 
the same thing as French Atheists? It would break 
my heart to think that of you. And O, Erchie, here 
are’na you setting up to judge? And have ye no forgot 
God’s plain command—the First with Promise, dear ? 
Mind you upon the beam and the mote !’” 

That is not the best of Stevenson—to our mind it is 
emphatically his worst. Even Mr. Crockett could have 
written that. And to come upon a chapter headed, 
Braddonesquely, ‘‘ Enter Mephistopheles,” to find the 
style here and there like unrolled flints, and patched 
with such second-hand Meredith as ‘‘ She wore a tragic 
mask,” is even more amazing. The ‘‘ Mephistopheles” 
of the story, too, is what one might expect from that 
titlke—a quite inhuman figure of low cunning and selfish- 
ness walking the earth, a mere mechanism of spite and 
egotism to bring off the tragedy by getting himself 
romantically killed at the appropriate time. 

The strength of the book lies, of course, in the great 
Lord Justice Clerk, and that he is strongly done is 
undeniable. He is done, indeed, with astounding 
strenuousness ; black! he is not so much painted black 
as tarred and feathered. He is so violently vivid that 
he is already pulling the story crooked in this fragment ; 
the Black Brothers, albeit four in number, succumb to 
him, and decline upon humour. Assuredly there is no 
man living who could complete the tremendous figure 
Stevenson has indicated—foul-mouthed, foul-minded, 
grimly honest and laborious, brutally intellectual. The 
tremulous, gentle Mrs. Weir, and his sardonic dis- 
missal of her impotent dinners, is faultlessly conceived. 
** Puir bitch!” he says at her death-bed, with a tender 
touch. And in the third chapter, ‘‘In the Matter of 
the Hanging of Duncan Jopp,” in which the Lord 
Justice delivers sentence, the fragment culminates. The 
first few paragraphs of that chapter may serve to give 
an idea of its quality :— 

‘It chanced that in the year 1813 that Archie strayed 
one day into the Judiciary Court. The macer made 
room for the son of the presiding judge. In the dock, 
the centre of men’s eyes, there stood a whey-coloured, 
misbegotten caitiff, Duncan Jopp, on trial for his life. 
His story, as it was raked out before him in that public 
scene, was one of disgrace and vice and cowardice, the 
very nakedness of crime ; and the creature heard, and 
it seemed at times as though he understood—as if at 
times he forgot the horror of the place he stood in, and 
remembered the shame of what had brought him there. 
He kept his head bowed and his hands clutched upon 
the rail ; his hair dropped in his eyes, and at times he 
flung it back ; and now he glanced about the audience 
in a sudden fellness of terror, and now looked in the 
face of his judge and gulped. There was pinned about 
his throat a piece of dingy flannel ; and this it was, 
perhaps, that turned the scale in Archie’s mind between 
disgust and pity. The creature stood in a vanishing- 
point ; yet a little while and he was still a man, and had 
eyes and apprehension ; yet a little longer, and, with a 
last sordid piece of pageantry, he would cease to be. 
And here in the meantime, with a trait of human nature 
that caught at the beholder’s breath, he was tending a 
sore throat. 

‘Over against him, my Lord Hermiston occupied the 
bench in the red robes of criminal jurisdiction, his face 
framed in the white wig. . . . It was plain he gloried 
in the exercise of his trained faculties, in the clear sight 
which pierced at once into the joint of fact, in the rude, 
unvarnished gibes with which he demolished every 
figment of defence. He took his ease and jested, 
unbending in that solemn place with some of the 
freedom of the tavern; and the rag of man with the 
flannel round his neck was hunted gallowsward with 


jeers. 


‘*Duncan hadamistress, scarce less forlornand greatly 
older than himself, who came up, whim — and 
curtseying, to add the weight of her betrayal: My lord 
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gave her the oath in his most roaring voice, and added 
an intolerant warning. 

‘« «Mind what ye say now, Janet,’ said he. ‘I have 
an e’e upon ye, I’m ill to jest with.’ 

‘** Presently, after she was tremblingly embarked on 
her story, ‘ And what made ye do this, ye auld runt?’ 
the Court interposed. ‘Do ye mean to tell me ye was 
the panel’s mistress ?’ 

‘* « If you please, ma loard,’ whined the female. 

** *Godsake! ye made a bonny couple,’ observed his 
lordship ; and there was something so formidable and 
ferocious in his scorn that not even the galleries thought 
to laugh. . . . In the course of sentencing, my lord had 
this obiter dictum: ‘I have been the means, under God, 
‘of haanging a great number, but never just such a dis- 
jaskit rascal as yourself.’” 

That rings true ; that is the Stevenson whose death 
isaloss. It is magnificent. That ‘‘underGod”! But, 
on the other hand, he becomes a man and a brother 
again, just a Scotch romancer like his imitators with 
the Four Black Brothers and their melodramatic 
hunting of their father’s murderers; to rise again 
sharply to the humorous description of their middle-age 

ears :— 
. ‘To appreciate the simplicity of their mutual ad- 
miration it was necessary to hear Clem, arrived upon 
one of his visits, and dealing in a spirit of continuous 
irony with the affairs and personalities of that great 
city of Glasgow where he lived and transacted busi- 
ness. The various personages, ministers of the Church, 
municipal officers, mercantile big-wigs, whom he had 
occasion to introduce, were all alike denigrated, all 
served but as reflectors to cast back a flattering side- 
light on the house of Cauldstaneslap. The Provost, 
for whom Clem by exception entertained a measure of 
respect, he would liken to Hob. ‘He minds meo’ the 
laird there,’ he would say. ‘He has some of Hob’s 
grand, whunstane sense, and the same way with him of 
steiking his mouth when he’s no very pleased.’ And 
Hob, all unconscious, would draw down his upper lip 
and produce, as if for comparison, the formidable 

imace referred to. The unsatisfactory incumbent of 

t. Enoch’s Kirk was thus briefly dismissed: ‘If he 
had but twa fingers o’ Gib’s, he would waken them up.’ 
And Gib, honest man! would look down and secretly 
smile. Clem was a spy whom they had sent out into 
the world of men. He had come back with the good 
news that there was nobody to compare with the Four 
Black Brothers, no position that they would not adorn, 
no official that it would not be well they should re- 
place, no interest of mankind, secular or spiritual, which 
would not immediately bloom under their supervision.” 

But after reading that, call to mind that these good 
souls, and the decent body their aunt, the housekeeper 
at Hermiston, are to break prison and rescue Archie ! 
This humour, good as it is, is a blunder, in view of the 
story’s necessities. It deadens at once the shouting 
vehemence of their title of the Black Brothers—the 
scowling and clattering which the deafening quality of 
Hermiston absolutely necessitates. It is a lapse from 
the devices of romantic storytelling to the humanities 
of the novel. One may doubt if it would have appeared 
in the finished work. 

It is an ungrateful but a necessary task thus to 
examine this unrevised fragment. It has been made 
necessary by the fulsome praise poured out upon it. The 
two women are finely done, but indeed they are no reve- 
lation. Put young Kirstie and old Kirstie beside Steven- 
son’s other women, beside Seraphina and his Countess 
von Rosen, and you see them at once for the mere 
brilliant workmanship they are. And Weir, tremendous 
as he is, becomes merely a violent, forcible old man re- 
touched to tragic unreality if you contrast him with 
such creations as Pinkerton, Gondremark, and the 
incomparable Gotthold. Archie, , is a shadow to 
Prince Otto, and even to David four. Sufficient is 
done for us to take the measure of the whole. The work 
would have been another of Stevenson’s Scotch ro- 
mances, doubtfully the strongest, and that_is all one 
can say for it; another brilliant testimény to the 


ultimate mastery of Scott, with gleams here and there 
of humour, of subtlety, of a whimsical stoicism curiously 
delightful, of all that Stevenson might have been had 
_ mot the Scott tradition laid hold of him. 
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Another of Stevenson's Scotch romances! It is the 
tragedy of Stevenson’s career, that the friendly critic, 
his own emotional patriotism, and the book-buying 
public, conspired to drive him along the pathway of tra- 
ditional romance. He became the fellow of Mr. Rider 
Haggard in popular esteem. No doubt in ‘‘ Treasure 
Island ” and the ‘‘ Master of Ballantrae ” he did it, saving 
a heroine, almost as well as it could be done ; but to work 
that set formala there were and are so many passably 
clever men. The romance form prohibits anything but 
the superficialities of self-expression; and sustained 
humour, subtle characterization, are impossible. And 
no one who has read ‘ Prince Otto” but must recog- 
nize that in that, his first and last novel, for novel 
it was in spite of its romantic scenery, there was a 
promise of work that along its peculiar line might have 

laced Stevenson with Mr. Hardy and Mr. Meredith. 
ut, relative to ‘‘ Treasure Island,” ‘Prince Otto” 
failed, and it was Stevenson’s weakness to let the accept- 
ance of his books weigh on his self-judgment. The huge 
reputation, the glamour of Scott and Dumas, confused 
him, and he shared the common delusion of Scotchmen 


that the proper study of mankind is the historical nobility : 


of the Scotch character. And so even in the won- 
derful Pacific he gave himself to reminiscent fiction. 
Yet not only in ‘‘ Prince Otto,” but even in this romance, 
one may see that Stevenson was not so much a romancer 
as a novelist entangled in the puerilities of romance. 
Those four brothers at home and the splendidly ruthless 
trial scene we have quoted are passages of the finest 
novel-writing, and so too is the third strongest thing 
in this fragment, the afternoon meditation in the chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Christina’s Psalm Book.” The middle-aged 
housekeeper and Mrs. Weir stand for whole pages 
together credible human beings. Then come the dabs 
of violent colour ; the housekeeper’s hair is suddenly an 
unfaded golden, and she glows romantically beautiful ; 
the four brothers fly to cloak, boot, and rapier, and are 
fiercely chasing men over cardboard rocks by the light 
of a stage moon. Christina starts off up the hill-side, 
and in a trice is at the Weaver's Stone, half buried in lush 
melodrama ; the vast Weir at a touch is changed to a 
portentous stone hanging precipitously and ready to 
smash itself upon Archie in defiance of every law save 
that law of anachronism which governs romance. And 
it was all to end well and cheat the reader ! 

Bold and vigorous as the work is, we cannot join in 
the chorus of praise. The first quality of great art is 
sincerity. Stevenson had imagination ; he had insight, 
a fine ear, a sense of and an ambition for style, and a 
persistent industry ; but assuredly he lacked that saving 
obstinacy, that inflexible self-conceit, that is, perhaps, the 
essence of originality. His thoughtof things appears only 
by chance, as it were, in his Essays, in his travel books, 
in such verse as his ‘‘ Woodman.” The toy theatre laid 
hold of his imagination in his boyhood, and he never 
slipped its grip. He helped to hypnotize himself by 
his own ingenious criticisms. And his place has been 
at the figure-head of an artificial school, the excuse— 
the least unworthy of an innumerable host of industrious, 
scholarly writers who live by the fashion he revived in 
Scotch romance. No wonder that they who have 
nothing worth presenting in themselves sing the 
praises of this book; no wonder they annoy us by 
praising a work and those portions of it in which his 
personality is least apparent. 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS. 


‘Memoirs of Barras.” Vols. III. and IV. Edited by 
George Duruy. Translated by Charles E. Roche. 
London : Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 1896, 


HE third volume of the Barras Memoirs is the least 
interesting. It covers the period between the 

18th Fructidor and the 18th Brumaire, and deals with 
the decline of the Directorate. The squabbles of this 
plebeian oligarchy are not very exciting, and the few 
years over which they are spread were the inevitable 
calm that followed the paroxysm of the Revolution. 
The King, Queen, and aristocracy were gone. The 
sovereign people were free to wander about the bare 
plain of democracy, where, as Mr, Lowe said, “ Every 
molehill is a mountain, and every thistle is a forest tree,” 
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and the promenade turned out to be distinctly dull. 
A committee of five citizens, who are neither better nor 
worse than anybody else, commits the unpardonable 
offence of being uninteresting, and its attempt to govern 
an empire is foredoomed to failure. Democracy has 
been described as a government of difficult ideas, and 
as soon as the excitement of killing and plundering 
is over, it is found that democrats are very like 
aristocrats in their political notions. Barras com- 
plains that ‘“‘ the Revolution seems to lose daily in its 
progress something of the moral ideal which consti- 
tuted its first movements. A taste for offices has 
developed itself, without its being in all cases jus- 
tified by a need of them; men are beginning to 
confound. honours with true honour, and sigh for 
offices, seek offices, which are called honorary pro- 
vided they be also lucrative.” Quite so: honours 
are confounded with honour in all countries, and a taste 
for offices has a knack of developing under every form 
of constitution. But the shameless hunt for power, 
lace and money by the austere Jacobins of yesterday 


justified Rewbell’s cynicism, which was of the bitterest 


kind. ‘‘ Many reasonings which are freely made use of 
in this world were looked upon by Rewbell as just so 
many formulas wherewith to get a share of the good 
things of this earth without putting the noose round 
one’s neck.” Yet Rewbell was a very good representa- 
tive of the Revolution, which we have so often been 
told was the triumph of idealism over the materialism 
of the ancien régime. Rewbell was credited, like 
all the rest, with having made a large fortune 
out of the public, which gave rise to the mot of 
Sieyés: ‘‘ Rewbell a volé sans ailes au Directoire ; 
il y vole encore. He has to take something every day 
for his health.” Rewbell would never allow that 
Talleyrand had any other talents but treachery, cunning, 
and cupidity. ‘‘ He is a powdered lackey of the ancient 
régime ; at most he could be used as a servant for pur- 
poses of parade, were he only provided with a decent 
pair of legs; but he has no more legs than he has 
heart.” The longest and most animated debate in the 
Directory of which Barras gives us a picture took place 
on the interesting point whether Talleyrand was capable 
of the gallantries he paraded. Mme. Grand, at that 
time Talleyrand’s mistress, subsequently his wife, had 
been arrested on suspicion of carrying on a correspon- 
dence with Englishmen. Talleyrand wrote to Barras 
begging for Mme. Grand’s release, upon the ground 
that she was ‘‘a very lovely Indian, very indolent, and 
the most unoccupied of all the women I have ever met.” 
Rewbell was furious, and demanded that the appoint- 
ment of this impudent priest should be cancelled. ‘I 
can plainly see herein Talleyrand, this wretched un- 
frocked, or rather still frocked, priest, who, not content 
with being the vilest of libertines, cannot gratify his 
desires in France, which certainly is not lacking in 
strumpets ; he must needs go and seek one in England, 
and one of those to boot whom Englishmen import from 
India, just as they import their wines from Oporto, 
which would not be strong enough were they not 
subjected to several sea voyages. . . . If, moreover, 
when considering this wretch under a physical aspect, I 
could only discover in his physique something strong, 
captivating, and irresistible, which might be considered 
indicative of invincible passions, wherein the individual 
was but the victim, like so many others, of his natural 
organization ; but in this case Nature has seen to it; 
he is a cripple, who with difficulty can stand on his two 
fleshless bones; he is a living corpse, for whom there 
is not the excuse which others might plead.” Merlin 
agreed with Rewbell that ‘‘ France was not lacking in 
lovely, kind, and accommodating women”; and asked 
‘‘why, if one desires or needs them, should one go and 
seek them in British India, “ze. England?” Plainly, 
this was:a political intrigue of Talleyrand’s under the 
screen of love. Francois de Neufchateau was of 
Opinion that the Directorate had no right to meddle 
with the private life of its agents; ‘‘that was a sanc- 
tuary”; whilst Larévellitre declared that the pro- 
fligacy of an ex-bishop proved the necessity of super- 
seding Catholicism by theophilanthropy. Barras broke 
tp the debate by moving to refer the matter to the 
nister of Police. 


Thus was the Directorate hastening to its downfall, 
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amidst the contempt of its own countrymen and of 
Europe. The interest of the Memoirs revives in the 
fourth volume, which is devoted to the period between 
the 18th Brumaire and the battle of Waterloo. The 
way in which Buonaparte seized the supreme power 
is a striking instance of the triumph of a strong will 
and a clear perception of what one wants over the 
confused and undecided views of the majority. General 
Buonaparte simply left his army in Egypt, and ap- 
peared in Paris. Bernadotte was Minister of War. 
It was his duty to have arrested the General for 
desertion. But Bernadotte, with all his bravery in 
the field and talents of agreeableness, was a moral 
coward, and destitute of initiative. Barras clearly saw 
through Buonaparte, and sincerely hated him. If 
Barras had been the man he was on the oth Thermidor, 
or the 13th Vendémiaire, or the 18th Fructidor, he 
would have ordered Bernadotte to arrest Buonaparte 
for violation of military law. But the old revolutionary 
hand had lost its cunning: the Director was enervated 
by wealth and luxury; and he suffered the same game 
to be played on him which he had so often and so suc- 
cessfully played on others. Buonaparte sent for Berna- 
dotte, and tried to bully him into joining him on the 18th 
Brumaire. Failing in this, for Bernadotte began to 
swing his sword-cane about and defied Buonaparte to 
arrest him, the wily Corsican changed his front. ‘ All 
I ask of you, General Bernadotte, is that you should 
pledge me your word of honour that you will not 
undertake anything against me.” ‘‘ Yes,” answered 
Bernadotte, ‘‘as citizen, I give you my word of 
honour not to act.” ‘‘ As citizen,” inquired Buona- 
parte; “what do you mean?” ‘I mean that I 
shall not go into the barracks and public places to 
work on the minds of the soldiers and of the people ; 
but should the Corps Législatif or the Directorate give 
me the order to defend them, and entrust me with the 
command of their Guard—” ‘‘ Oh, I feel quite easy on 
that score,” replied Buonaparte ; ** they will not employ 
you ; they dread your ambition more than mine.” ad 
Bernadotte taken a decisive part against Buonaparte, 
history might have been different, as it might have 
been had Cleopatra’s nose been shorter or longer. But 
as soon as Bernadotte began to talk about the Direc- 
torate and the Corps Législatif, Buonaparte knew that 
he had won. The Corps Législatif he had bundled 
off to St. Cloud, and after rating them like schoolboys 
had dispersed them by his grenadiers. As for the 
Directorate, Sieyés was easily bought, the other three 
nonentities were ignored, and there only remained 
Barras to deal with. Barras had not been through 
three revolutions for nothing. He was perfectly aware, 
as he tells us, that a coup d'état was being prepared, 
but it took place forty-eight hours before hé expected it. 
He is careful to inform us that he was not in his bath 
at the time, according ‘to the common story. He was 
shaving in his apartment at the Luxembourg at seven 
o'clock in the morning, when his aide-de-camp 
appeared and informed him that his colleagues 
had left the palace, which was deserted by the 
guard. The hours pass; Buonaparte is at the Tuil- 
eries ; and presently Bruix and Talleyrand call upon 
Barras. They inform him that his ‘colleagues, the 
Corps Législatif, and the troops, are all enthusiastic 
for Grenahasth : they offer him the chief position in the 
new Government ; but in the meantime they ask him to 
resign. Barras throws open his window, and looks 
into the street. A glance convinces the old re- 
volutionist that the game of liberty is up. He sits 
down and writes a letter of resignation, full of praise of 
‘* the illustrious warrior.” mas 

It has been ry gg asserted by the Imperialists, 
and it is repeated by M. Duruy in his preface, that the 
resignation of Barras was paid for. e exact figures 
are given. It is said that Napoleon gave Talleyrand 
ten million francs to buy Barras, and that Talleyrand 
gave Barras three million francs, and divided seven 
million between himself, Fouché, and Bruix. We do 
not believe this story, for several reasons. In the first 


place, Barras loathed Buonaparte with such perfect 
sincerity that we doubt whether even he would have 
taken money from his former protégé. Secondly, 


Barras was persecuted and driven out of France by 
Fouché, under the Emperor's orders, which surely would 
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not have been done had the bribe been taken. Thirdly, 
Barras always denounced Napoleon and his system 
openly to all the world, which he would not have dared 
to do had he taken the Emperor’s money. Fourthly, 
it is inconceivable that, if Barras received anything like 
that sum, or any sum, the fact should not have been 
subsequently proved against him. Fouché would cer- 
tainly have done it if he could. No: Barras was bad 
enough ; he was a regicide, a conventionnel, a member 
of the Committee of Public Safety. He ordered the 
deaths of Robespierre and Saint-Just ; he enriched him- 
self out of the public purse, and squandered his pecula- 
tions on mistresses. But we believe him to have been 
as honestly opposed to the despotism of Napoleon as 
any man in France. 

e sums which Barras asserts Talleyrand to have 
made out of the Directorate, the Empire, and the 
Restoration are such as to stagger credibility, amount- 
ing as they do to 117,690,000 francs, or 44,707,560. 
These figures are taken from a document called the 
Green Ledger, which Barras obtained from Mme. de 
Staél, who told him she secured it in England. These 
enormous amounts were made out of army contracts, 
speculations in the funds at the time of the Restoration, 
and bribes from foreign Powers for the conclusion of 
the various treaties which he signed on behalf of France. 
Mme. de Staél had, of course, the best reason for hating 
Talleyrand, whose first appointment as Minister she 
procured from Barras, and who afterwards banished her 
from Paris. Corinne’s description of the Foreign 
Minister was quite as unflattering as Rewbell’s. ‘‘ He 
was born as corrupt and putrefied as he could well be ; 
he is even in so advanced a state of putrefaction that 
quite recently, at the funeral of a celebrity which he 
thought it incumbent upon him to attend, such an 
odour emanated from his whole person that this livid 
spectre, although still dragging himself on one leg, was 
taken for the corpse itself.” Barras maintains that in 
all the diplomacy credited to Talleyrand there was 
nothing but ‘‘ absolute orders given by victory and 
executed by the terror consequent upon defeat.” He 
merely added his signature to acts which Napoleon had 
already signed with the pommel of his sword. 

The fourth volume is well worth reading for the de- 
scriptions of Fouché, of the mental and physical 
collapse of Napoleon after Waterloo, and of the “ old 
daddy,” King Louis XVIII., who, it is more than hinted, 
was guilty of peccadilloes which are only pardoned in 
princes. It is impossible not to smile at the indignation 
with which Barras denounces the corruption of the 
Empire. But these Memoirs, despite the preface of 
M. Duruy, will do much to damage the Napoleonic 
legend. 


“A SONG TO DAVID. 


A Song to David.” By Christopher Smart. London: 
D. Stott. 1895. 


HE ‘Song to David” has had a curious fate. 
When Smart’s poems were first published in a 
collected edition, the editor excluded it as bearing 
‘* melancholy proofs of his estrangement of mind,” and 
likely, therefore, to harm the author’s reputation. Thus 
the only title of the poet to the regard of posterity is 
absent from the ordinary editions of his works. The 
**Song ” has only once been reprinted before the pre- 
sent year. But many readers of the ‘‘Golden Treasury” 
must have had their curiosity stirred about Smart by 
the few stanzas presented in that anthology ; and one 
remembers, too, that he was the subject of one of 
Browning’s “‘ Parleyings”—we should not be surprised 
to learn, indeed, that Browning’s own ‘‘ Saul” was 
suggested by the ‘‘Song to David.” The present 
edition will, therefore, probably find its public: cer- 
tainly the editors, who conceal themselves behind 
modest initials, deserve our thanks. 

For it is an extraordinary poem : interesting, quite 
apart from the fact of its tebter been composed, as 
most people know, in a madhouse. No wonder that 
the editor of 1791 looked askance upon it! To an age 
which made ‘‘ sense” the highest glory of poetry, its 
ecstatic vein, its mystic ardent chant, its bold images 
and colour, must have seemed wild and improper. From 
such extravagance the editor turned to the secure 
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‘correctness ” of the ‘‘ Hymn to the Supreme Being,” 
which opens thus :— 
** When Jsrae/’s ruler on the royal bed 
In anguish and in perturbation lay, 
The down reliev’d not his anointed head, 

And rest gave place to horror and dismay.” 
Anything more unlike this, anything more unlike the 
eighteenth century than the ‘‘ David,” could not be 
imagined :— 

‘* The crocus burnishes alive 
Upon the snow-clad earth.” 

Who would conjecture that lines like these were by a 
contemporary of Johnson? Not that the poem does 
not show, here and there, little traces of its period ; just 
as Blake in the loveliest of his songs slips into the pass- 
ing mode with his ‘‘ vocal rage,” Smart makes arbours 
of the vine ‘‘ embower the social laugh.” Still, alike in 
its incoherency and jn its glowing speed of inspiration, 
the poem is unique in its century, unique perhaps in our 
literature. With a rapture of the senses that recalls 
the splendour of Elizabethan poems, like Lodge’s 
‘**Rosalind,” Smart tells how David sang the glories 
and wonders of creation ; how ‘‘ for adoration ” 

‘* The spotted ounce and playsome cubs 

Run rustling ’mongst the flowering shrubs . 
The nectarine his strong tint imbibes, 
And apples of ten thousand tribes, 
And quick peculiar quince :” 
And how 

‘** marshalled in the fenced land, 

The peaches and pomegranates stand, 
Where wild carnations blow.” 

In such pictures of a delighted eye, the pomp of earth 
is presented. The images come easily and vividly to 
this untravelled man, as the pleasure-domes and 
gardens of Kubla Khan to Coleridge in his dream. 
Perhaps because his mind was in a similar condition to 
that of the dreamer, creating pictures and incidents 
from the slightest and most transitory external hints, 
the half-forgotten impressions caught from nature or 
from books transform themselves into rich realities. 
One image, at least, seems as if suggested by a 
painting :— 

‘**to the mermaid’s pap 
The scaled infant clings.” 
But there is not wanting a human note :— 
‘*make the widow's heart-strings blithe, 

Resort with those that weep.” 

And again, in tones that anticipate Browning’s praise of 
the ‘‘ strong joys of living,” 
** Use all thy passions ! love is thine, 

And joy, and jealousy divine.” 

How fine is this ! how fine, too, another stanza, striking 
the same note !— 

** Precious the bounteous widow’s mite, 

And precious, for extreme delight, 
The largess from the churl.” 

But it is in the final verses that Smart rises to his 
greatest height. The closing climax of his poem is the 
best known part of it, but we cannot refrain from 
quoting a few of these inspired lines :— 

‘* Beauteous the fleet before the gale, 

Beauteous the multitudes in mail, 

Rank’d arms, and crested heads. , 

Glorious the sun in mid career ; 

Glorious the assembled fires appear, 

Glorious the comet's train : 

Glorious the trumpet and alarm ; 

Glorious the Almighty’s stretch’d-out arm ; 
Glorious the enraptured main. . . 
Glorious—more glorious is the crown 

Of Him, that brought salvation down 
By meekness, call'd Thy Son ; 
Thou that stupendous truth believed, 
And now the matchless deed’s achieved, 
Determin’d, dar’d, and done.” 

From a technical point of view, the poem is equally 
remarkable. The rhymes are singularly rich, without 
being affected or far-fetched: and the mechanism by 
which the poem is developed, the themes first stated 
and then worked out in succession, is unlike anything 
else in our pony Once more, let us thank the pre- 
sent editors, and Mr. Stott the publisher, for a service 


_ to all lovers of poetry. 
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ESSAYS IN TAXATION. 


“Essays in Taxation.” By Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
Professor of Political Economy and Finance in 
Columbia College. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


1895. 
1 is impossible to look across the water and see the 

recognition which economic science receives at the 
hands of the American universities without a sigh for 
our own backwardness. In Great Britain one chair per 
university is considered sufficient equipment for the 
study of a subject which covers the whole field of the 
workaday life. In Scotland, indeed, there is only one 
chair to the four universities—although, by the way, 
the munificence of Mr. Andrew Stewart will shortly 
remove from the city of Adam Smith this old reproach. 
In the United States things are very different. The 
new University of Chicago starts with four teachers in 
political economy and five in sociology. In Columbia 
College, New York, there are six representatives of 
the same subjects. The consequence is that the Ame- 
rican economists have the chance—necessary for the 
advance of any science, but absolutely so for a science 
which covers such subjects as currency and public 
finance—of specializing in various departments. The 
present volume is one of the best witnesses to the 
advantage of such division of labour. 

Professor Seligman has for some years been well 
known to readers of the American economic and 
apa science reviews as a specialist in taxation. 

he present volume of Essays, containing some papers 
already published, with as much again of new matter, 
puts him in the very first rank among writers on national 
finance. 

The first essay, on the ‘‘ Development of Taxation,” 
is an admirable introduction to the whole. Its chief 
thesis is that the history of finance shows the evolution 
of the Faculty principle as regards the financial relation 
of the individual to the State: the principle, namely, 
that ‘‘each individual should be held to help the 
State in proportion to his ability to help himself.” 
Faculty, or Ability to Pay, is Mr. Seligman’s canon, and 
the chief fallacies in theory and practice he finds to 
arise from the conscious or unconscious acceptance of 
the old conception that Benefit Received is the measure 
of taxable capacity. 

In the second essay the ‘‘thoroughly American ” 
General Property Tax is vigorously denounced :—‘* It is 
as destitute of theoretical justification as it is defective 
in its practical application.” In want of uniformity and 
universality, in incentive to dishonesty, in overburden- 
ing of real estate, in the sin of double taxation, it is 
“one of the worst taxes ever known in the civilized 
world.” This is in conformity with Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
pronouncement :—‘‘ Rarement, dans la fiscalité moderne, 
on a inventé d’instrument plus grossier.” 

The third essay contains the most adequate criticism 
we have yet seen of Mr. Henry George’s panacea for all 
our ills. The Single Tax—that on land values, inde- 
pendent of buildings or improvements in or on the 
land—is accused of violating all accepted canons: in 
general, as being based on the exploded Benefit Theory 
of taxation, and, in particular, as being inelastic, as 
attacking one unearned increment while neglecting 
others, as being impossible in new and in agricultural 
communities ; and, on the whole, as being ‘‘ defective 
financially, politically, morally, and economically.” 

In the ‘‘ Inheritance Tax” Professor Seligman con- 
ceives of inherited wealth as ‘‘ accidental income,” and 
defends the Death Duties, and even graduated Death 
Duties, on his fundamental basis of Ability to Pay. 
Whether we agree with this conception or not, it will be 
noted that it is in conformity with the unfortunate 
American income-tax which treated as income of the 
year ‘‘the value of any personal property received by 
gift or inheritance.” In ‘‘ Betterment,” on the other 
hand—which, most people will be surprised to hear, is 
not an American term—Mr. Seligman finds nothing 
more than a special assessment or charge imposed 
definitely on the individual because the benefit received 
is measurable. It was recognized in London so long 
ago as 1662, and in the rebuilding after the great Fire, 
and its geanip ‘*has long been firmly rooted in the 
United States revenue system.” 
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In the “‘ Classification of Public Revenues,” in which 
the author deals critically with the ground-plan of the 
subject, the categories adopted are Prices (quasi-private 
and public), Fees, Special Assessments, and Taxes. On 
the whole, this seems the most thorough and satis- 
factory classification we have yet had. 

In a final essay, reviewing ‘‘ Recent Reforms in 
Taxation,” Professor Seligman concludes as follows :— 
**In old Europe as well as in young Australia the same 
tendency is unmistakable—the trend to greater justice 
in taxation. When four widely different countries 
reform their systems almost simultaneously, and upon 
the same general lines, the inference is irresistible that 
the causes of the movement are of far more than mere 
local significance.” The ‘‘ general lines” indicated are 
recognition of Faculty as the universal canon, with its 
corollaries of exemption of a minimum of subsistence, 
taxation of income as ‘‘the best working test that 
governments can receive,” and graduation in the way 
of progression. 

Other chapters treat of Double Taxation, Taxation 
of Corporations, Recent European Literature, and 
American Reports on Taxation. But possibly we have 
said enough to show that a new authority has arisen 
in this most difficult but fascinating department of 


economic science. 


WHY GORDON PERISHED. 


**Why Gordon Perished ; or, the Political and Military 
Causes which led to the Sudan Disasters.” By a 
War Correspondent who accompanied the Nile 
Expedition. London: W. H. Allen & Co., 
Limited. 1896. 

THs book may briefly be described as an indictment 
of Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet, and in a lesser 

degree of Lord Wolseley. That there is no more 

shameful page in all our English history than that 
which tells how Gordon was heartlessly left to his fate 
until it was all but hopeless to rescue him, no one but 
partisan politicians of the basest sort will probably now 
deny. To let a man generously risk his life in a wild 
and chivalrous enterprise, to callously turn a deaf ear 
to his recommendations as to how he might be aided, 
and then finally to leave him to his fate until public 
opinion forced on us a tardy interference, was a policy 
so utterly opposed to all our national traditions that 
the only wonder is that any men calling themselves 

Englishmen had the temerity to propose it even to 

themselves. Public opinion has been made up and ex- 

pressed very strongly on all this long ago. Mr. Glad- 
stone has wrecked his party, and has disappeared from 
the world of politics for ever. Gordon is remembered as 

a national hero, and stands beside Nelson in Trafalgar 

Square; and his unselfish heroism will endure even 

longer than the disgrace of those who only wanted to 

utilize him for their selfish ends, and tried to throw him 
aside when they had exhausted his efforts. It is no 
pleasant or congenial occupation to flog a dead horse, 
and we gladly leave what is no longer a matter of con- 
troversy to turn to what is still held by many to be an 
extremely debateable matter. We may, however, share 
the hope of the writer that some means may be found 
under our new régime at the War Office to prevent the 
squabbles of any Cabinet or the necessities of Parlia- 
mentary tactics from ever again causing similar stains 


' to the national honour. 


The writer, however, while extolling Lord Wolseley 
as a brave soldier, and in many respects a most 
capable man, holds that he allowed something like 
prejudice, or a preconceived notion, to blind his judg- 
ment as to the conduct of the expedition he 
was entrusted with for the relief of Gordon, and 
very severely criticizes the selection of the Nile route 
in place of that from Suakim to Berber. Not only 
this, but he contends that the Red River experiences 
were allowed an undue woe in equipping the expedi- 
tion. ‘ The adoption of the Nile route, even early in 
August, if prompt measures had been taken to despatch 
the expedition, might still have been successful. A 
whole month, however, was lost in constructing special 
boats for the expedition.” And this delay was fatal to 
it. Gordon himself thought the route up the Nile was 
a correct one for a covering force, but he said it should 
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have been undertaken in July, with a rising Nile. Too 
late! was indeed the watchword of our whole policy 
then, and when we did move it was only to do so with 
almost pedantic caution, nothing apparently being left 
to chance but Gordon’s life. The writer quotes some 
remarkably strong evidence in favour of the far 
shorter Suakim-Berber route. To leave Sir Frederick 
Stephenson out of sight altogether, there is this 
testimony from Mr. A. B. Wylde, a merchant of 
Suakim and Berber, and it is, it must be confessed, 
very strong. According to his experience, and it 
extends back as far as 1874-5, ‘‘ there is absolutely no 
difficulty, nor ever has been, in the Suakim-Berber 
route. There is ample water supply from Suakim to Ariab, 
and even in the warmest of summer weather, with the 
heaviest loads, in the sections between Ariab and O-Bak 
and O-Bak and Mobebe, say in round figures about fifty 
miles each, a quick half section was done.” There is 
one bad piece of road—namely, the moving dunes of 
O-Bak—but these sandhills can be turned by the north. 
The question of wheel traffic can, according to Mr. 
Wylde, be even more easily disposed of ; for, ‘‘ During 
General Hicks’s expedition Krupp guns with six mules 
were wheeled over the desert to Berber in fourteen 
days.” This evidence is very clear, and that of 
Colonel Watson, R.E., is even stronger. He tells 
us in these pages that the Suakim-Berber route is 
not a desert road like that between Abu-Hamed 
and Korosko. There is water every day on the march, 
and, if proper wells were dug, there would be a 
large supply. The climate is good; there are quan- 
tities of cattle, sheep, and goats, and everywhere 
there is plenty for the camels to eat. ‘‘ Those who 
insist, as some do, that this is an impracticable road, 
I would ask, ‘ How, then, do they explain that 9,500 
Egyptian soldiers were sent over it without difficulty 
in the months of December 1882 and January 1883?’” 
To our mind the strongest, or only argument, if we are 
to believe Colonel Watson, to be used in favour of the 
Nile over the Suakim-Berber route, under the circum- 
stances that time was an all-important factor, and the 
need worth some risk of difficulties as to water, is that 
it was the one which commended itself, not only to 
Lord Wolseley, but to Sir Redvers Buller and Sir 
William Butler. These men are all most hard-headed, 
capable soldiers. They all, we may feel absolutely 
certain, had only one governing idea—namely, the 
desire to rescue their friend and comrade Gordon ; 
and with all the facts placed before them, they 
deliberately elected to go by the Nile. To our 
mind their decision must be treated with immense 
respect, but it must be confessed that the case for the 
far shorter route from the Red Sea is immensely strong. 
The controversy is one which we may presume will 
scarcely ever be set at rest. Nothing short of practical 
demonstration will ever convince men upon a subject 
which has aroused great partisanship and considerable 

rsonal jealousy and feeling. But those who are 
interested in the subject should certainly read these 
pages, which are extremely well written, and display 
great ability and grasp of the subject on the part of the 
writer. He does not mince matters, and apportions 
blame where he considers that it is deserved; but at 
the same time he seems to have made an effort to do 
fuli justice all round, and his criticisms cannot be said 
to be either ill-natured or uncalled for. A few years 
ago it is very possible that more attention would have 
been paid to his views ; but we may hope that Gordon 
and his sad story have not already been forgotten, and 
there are doubtless many who will be quite ready to 
grow hot once more over his desertion and death. 


FICTION. 


**March Hares.” By George Forth. London: John 
_ Lane. 1896. 

“The Fiddler of Carne.” By Ernest Rhys. Edin- 

burgh : Patrick Geddes & Co. 1896. 


T is rare one finds laughter in a book, but assuredly 
itis here. ‘‘March Hares,” and especially where 
the Earl of Drumpipes is concerned, is one of the most 
cheerful novels we have chanced upon for many a —_ 
Its‘ title conveys the spirit of it very adequately. It 
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has much of the rapidity and vigour of a smartly 
written farce, with a pervading freshness a smartly 
written farce rarely possesses. At the outset when the 
hero and heroine meet so casually on Westminster 
Bridge, there is a reminiscence of Mr. Herbert Vivian’s 
easy manner, which recurs here and there through the 
book. There is plenty of excellent eating and drinking 
very feelingly-described, a new and pleasing feature, 
and every one who can be married without scandal at 
the end acts accordingly. But Mr. Skinner is an in- 
trusion and a bore. Mr. Skinner talks like this :—‘‘I 
beg your pardon, Adele, but it becomes immediately 
incumbent upon me to express my dissent. To obviate 
any possible misconception. . .” and so forth. If 
making a man talk like that is humour, then it is per- 
missible to go over people with a steam roller by way 
of ajoke. In real life such a man would rarely get 
beyond the opening clauses of his first sentence. But 
Skinner plays an American parent's part in the story, a 
mere speck on the peach he is. ‘* March Hares” 
remains, in spite of him, a book decidedly worth 
reading. 

And speaking of ‘‘ March Hares,” here is the Keltic 
Renascence again, in a loosely bound, ill-written book, 
splashed with Welsh, from the pen of Mr. Ernest Rhys. 
This is how the Keltic genius handles the English 
tongue. ‘‘Not least was this to be seen in the 
battered splendours of the grand piano which, since 
pianos were comparatively rare then, was, it may 
perhaps be explained, one of a cargo of pianos wrecked 
off Carne ten years before, on its way from Kiimmels 
(the great London makers of that day) to the port of 
Leith, for the Edinburgh ladies of taste.” And again: 
‘* This and a narrow door in the remotest corner of the 
room, covered with wall-paper as an ineffectua! dis- 
guise, helped to give it the slight resemblance to a 
stage that one might discover, if one were as fanciful 
as the musician who sat there strumming out a doubtful 
music.” The story is worthy of the style. 


‘* Adam Johnstone’s Son.” By F. Marion Crawford. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 

‘* The Honour of the Flag.” By W. Clark Russell. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 

‘* Krishna Kanta’s Will.” By Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1895. 
‘The Demagogue and Lady Phayre.” . By William J. 

Locke. London: Heinemann. 1895. 
‘* The New Virtue.” By Mrs. Oscar Beringer. London : 
Heinemann. 1896. 


“* Adam Johnstone’s Son” is a story about American 
people on the Continent, to whom Mr. Crawford has 
rather whimsically given English titles. The idea of a 
man falling in love with the daughter of his father’s 
divorced wife is novel, and it is worked out in a 
thoroughly workmanlike way. It is astonishing at this 
time in the day to find eavesdropping done with abso- 
lute credibility and a certain freshness of effect. It 
is a very well constructed novel indeed. Mr. Clark 
Russell’s bookful of short stories is, saving the first, 
very passable reading, but ‘‘ The Honour of the Flag” 
is a poor piece of jesting about a retired tailor named 
Sloper, and quite unworthy of Mr. Clark Russell's repu- 
tation. ‘‘ Krishna Kanta’s Will” is a quaint and pleasing 
picture of Hindoo life in Bengal, and well worth read- 
ing. Its author has an eye for picturesque effect, and a 
happy knack of pathos. ‘‘ The Demagogue and Lady 
Phayre ” presents a rather trite situation, skilfully 
written up, but calls for no further remark. ‘‘ The 
New Virtue ” is a feeble-silly book, with nothing but a 
nasty flavour to account for the publisher’s enterprise. 


NEW MEDICAL BOOKS. 


“ The Life of Sir Henry Halford, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., President 
of the Royal College of Physicians. By William Munk, 
M.D., F.S.A. London: Longmans & Co. 1896. 


Si HENRY HALFORD was a great figure in the end of 
last and the beginning of this century. He was physician 
to four successive Sovereigns—George III., George IV., 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. For twenty-four years he 
was President of the Royal College of Physicians. In the first 

r of his practice i ager os receipts amounted to £220, 
They increased annually, and in 1809, his eighteenth year 
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of practice, they reached £9,850, thereafter always exceeding ten 
thousand a year. He was dubbed the “ Eel-backed Baronet,” 
im consequence of his deep and oft-repeated bows. Mr. 
Bransby Cooper, in his “ Life of Sir Astley Cooper,” tells us of 
Sir Henry’s three profound formal bows to Lord Liverpool 
when he entered the room in which his lordship was lying on a 
sofa, utterly insensible, under the attack of apoplexy, from the 
effects of which he eventually died. He seems to have con- 
tributed nothing to the science which, after all, lies behind the 
practice of medicine ; he relied chiefly on his soothing manners 
and on what he delighted to call the wis medicatrix natura, 
and, in nearly every respect, he might be taken as the glorified 
example of the successtul medical tradesman. On the other 
hand, in one respect his profession remains indebted to him ; 
during the long period that he served as President of the 
College of Physicians he laboured hard and successfully to 
further the dignity and advantages of that great Corporation. 
Dr. William Munk, a late Vice-President of the College, under- 
took the writing of this Life at the formal request of the College, 
and he is to be congratulated on the care and ability with which 
he has performed a task that could not have been particularly 


agreeable. 


“Cottage Hospitals, General, Fever, and Convalescent ; their 
Progress, Management, and Work in Great Britain and 
Ireland and the United States of America.” By H. C. 

_ Burdett. London: the Scientific Press. 1896. 

The sporadic attempts at care of the sick in country districts 
romoters should be guided by 
knowledge and experience. e believe that Mr. Burdett was 
at one time the secretary of a naval hospital, and certainly 
for a large number of years he has devoted much time and 
ability to the guidance of medical eager tg In. these 
pages—which, although nominally a third edition, form prac- 
tically a new treatise—he has brought together a wealth of 
information regarding the structure and management of cottage 
hospitals. Local committees who have charge of existing in- 
stitutions, or who propose to originate institutions, will find this 
volume of the greatest service. In particular the section upon 
finance will be found very usefu . 


“ Deaf Mutism: a Clinical and Pathological Study.” By James 
Kerr Love, M.D., and W. H. Addison, A.C.P. Glasgow: 
Maclehose. 1896. 

The authors of this useful treatise are experts (respectively) 
in diseases of the ear and in the teaching of deaf mutes. They 
have used the literature of the subject well, and have brought 
together the large results of their own experience. The more 
technical side of their treatise will prove useful to those who 
as doctors or teachers have to deal with deaf mutes. There 
runs through the whole book a thread of more general interest. 
It is well known that deaf mutism occurs through families ; in 
most cases it is congenital, and the family histories of some of 
the cases quoted are most suggestive and serious. Some years 
ago, Professor Graham Bell tried to show that a deaf variety 

the human race was in course of formation. He contended 
that there was a tendency on the part of deaf mutes to ma 

deaf mutes : that this tendency has been continuously at a 


- for many years, at least in America, and that as a result the 


congenital deaf mutes of America were increasing at greater 
rate than the whole population. The suggestion has been 
treated by subsequent authors, sometimes favourably, some- 
times critically, and at one time an American State brought in 
a Bill to make the intermarriage of congenital deaf mutes 
criminal. The present authors, though admitting the gravity 
of Professor Bell’s arguments, show first that congenital deaf 
mutism is due to a variety of causes, and that therefore inter- 
breeding does not necessarily accentuate the tendency. Next, 
they hold that Galton’s law of reversion to type is at work in 
these as in other aE See On the whole, any 
marked abnormality gradually fades out of a family history. 
Moreover, they show that in a large preetion of cases deaf 
mutes are less prolific than the normal population. No doubt 
the apparent result of Bell's statistics is open to correc- 
tion on the simple ground that in the last half-century the 
Statistics of various kinds of diseases have been collected more 
carefully, with the consequence that an apparent increase in 
the number ap The present authors lay great stress on 
the proper instruction of the deaf anddumb. If these be taught 
means of communication unknown to the general public, it is 
inevitable that they should be more likely to mate with each 
other ; but if they are taught by modern methods, and not 
isolated in almost every relation from normal beings, the natural 
process of reversion to type will be aided by cessation of segre- 
gated breeding. 
“ How to Treat Accidents and Illnesses.” By Honnor Morten. 
London : Sampson Low. 

This lady has written a little book of no particular merit or 
demerit. ere are books of the kind by the hundred, and this 
is undistinguishable from most of them. 


“ Food and its Functions : a Text-Book for Students of Cookery.” 
By James Knight. London: Blackie. 1896. 


_ The first part of this little manual consists of an elementary | 
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treatise upon physiology, which, on the theory that it is an 
advantage to cooks to know about the circulation of the blood 
and the use of the lungs, is well adapted to secure that know- 
ledge. Our own view is that the introduction of physiology, 
chemistry, and so forth, into cookery schools tends to turn out 
scholars more adapted and more anxious to be teachers than 
to be cooks. The second part of the book is a useful account 
of the various foods, wines, non-alcoholic beverages, and so 
forth. If a woman knew all these things, and could cook too, 
she would be a pearl without price, and, we fear, not to be 
tempted by the ordinary wage. 

We have also received “ Health and Condition in the Active 
and the Sedentary” (Sampson Low), in which Dr. Yorke- 
Davies points out what an excellent thing health is, and how 
he could probably restore it with little dislocation of ordinary 
diet and habits; “History of the Cholera Controversy” 
(Churchill), in which the late Sir George Johnson fought 
over again his long batt'e for his particular views as to the 
treatment of cholera ; “ Hypnotism, Mesmerism, and the new 
Witchcraft” (Smith, Elder), in which Mr. Ernest Hart has 
added two new chapters, dealing with the follies now current 
in society, to his earlier exposures of the extreme French 
school; the “Tallerman-Sheffield Patent Localized Hot-Air 
Bath” (Baillitre, Tindall), an account of a new invention for 
the treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, and so forth, a treatment 
still upon trial, but which promises a great deal ; “Guide to 
the Medical and Dental Professions” (Baillitre, Tindall), in 
which Mr. Percival Turner writes for those who are about to 
practice, explaining chiefly the business side of the profession ; 
and a handy little volume for public analysts, by T. 
Pearmain and C. G. Moor, “ Aids tothe Analysis of Food and 
Drugs” (Bailliére, Tindall). 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages.” Vol. I. 
By Geo. Haven Putnam, London and New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1896. 

A STUMBLE, and a very awkward stumble, on the threshold 

has not prevented Mr. Geo. Haven Putnam, A.M., from 
pursuing his investigations into the history of bibliography. 

“ Authors and their Public in Ancient Times ” could hardlybe re- 

garded asa success. As Mr. Putnam himself admits in the preface 

to the present volume, it “ doubtless was the case that in a first 
attempt of the kind I failed to get before me not a few of the refer- 
ences which are scattered through the works of classic writers, 
and which in any fairly complete presentation of the subject 
ought to have been utilized.” Certainly they ought to have 
been “got before him and utilized,” and as certainly it would 
have been well had Mr. Putnam not exhibited certain Pa 
tentous feats in scholarship. But he has plainly profited from 
castigation, and we are glad to be able to say that “ Books 
and their Makers during the Middle Ages” is a great 
improvement on “ Authors and their Public in Ancient Times.” 
Mr. Putnam has here brought together with very laudable 
industry a great mass of curious and interesting information, 
compiled, it is true, from not very recondite sources, and not 
always strictly relevant ; but, at any rate, got into order, and 
presented in a readable shape. His survey extends in the pre- 
sent volume from the capture of Rome by the Visigoths under 

Alaric to the death of Aldus the Younger in 1574. The great 

mistake which Mr. Putnam makes is in increasing unnecessarily 

the bulk of his work by giving long accounts of writers drawn 
from books which are accessible to every one, such as Hodgkin’s 

“Italy and her Invaders” and Symonds’s “ Renaissance ‘in 

Italy.” From these works he not unfrequently transcribes 

whole es. To what may be called first-hand knowledge 

he has quite obviously no pretension. His work is a distillation 
of what already been distilled, a compilation from compila- 
tions. He is thus at the mercy of his modern authorities. He 
neither supplements them when they are deficient, corrects 
them when in error, nor repays with interest what they lend. 

What gives the colour to a work, and is besides its very salt, is 

and can only be the result of independent study. Had Mr. Putnam 

turned over for himself Bede and Ingulph, Ordericus Vitalis, 
=~ of Salisbury’s and Grosteste’s Epistles, and the “ Paston 
tters”; had he even consulted Bale’s “Summarium,” 

Leland’s “Itinerary” and “ Collectanea,” Pits’s “ De Illustribus 

Angliz Scriptoribus,” and Tanner's “ Bibliotheca,” he would 

have been able to enrich his work with much interesti 

matter, and he would have been able to enliven it as 

Mr. Putnam occasionally, too, surprises us with very extra- 

ordi slips, as where he informs us that “the work by 

which caccio is best known is the ‘ Decameron; or, the 

Zen Nights Entertainment.’ 


“ Rainy Days in a Library.” By Sir Herbert Sterling Maxwell, 
Bart., M.P. London: Elliot Stock. 1896. 

Sir Herbert Sterling Maxwell has certainly acquired the art 
of gossiping very pleasantly in what are, we presume, his hore 
subsecive. We are not sure that, if we had been whiling away 
our time in a library as well stocked as his, we should have 
taken down all the books which are the texts for his causeries 
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Coryat’s “Crudities” would certainly have been a good ex- 
change for Bulwer’s “ Artificial Changeling,” and Nathaniel 
Wanley’s “Wonders of the Little World” for Jonston’s “ History 
of the Wonderful Things of Nature.” Hayward’s “ Art of 
Dining” is not likely to present much novelty to the class of 
readers whom Sir Herbert presumably addresses. But let us 
do him justice. To unearth a Scotch Chesterfield in a “ Stickit 
Minister,” as he does in Adam Petrie’s “ Rules,” is a thing well 
done. We like the following Petriean precepts :—“ A gentle 
man ought not to run or walk too fast in the streets lest he be 
suspected of going a message.” “ Beware of offering your 

ethandkerchief to any except they desire it.” How many 
in our more refined times must stand rebuked by this precept, 
“ Smoak not a pipe before Ladies, tho’ Inferiors.” Sir Herbert 
remarks that it is disgraceful that he should have forgotten who 
said “When a new book comes out, I go to my shelves and 
take down a new one.” It was Samuel Rogers. 


“A Provincial Lady.” By Mrs. F. Harcourt Williamson’ 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 1896. 


This is a successful and entirely readable novel. It is one of 
those books which are inevitably characterized as containing 
not a single dull page. No one would think of applying this 
much-used phrase to any novel of deep merit, partly because 
it would probably be untrue, and partly because the praise 
implies a lack of depth of real insight, of great qualities in fact. 
And if we go on to say that Mrs. Harcourt Williamson tells 
the story of a pretty young widow’s struggle to get into Society, 
we shall feel bound to correct to some extent the slight implied 
in the statement that the book is readable from cover to cover. 
For, beside writing an entertaining account of Mrs. John Wills’s 
efforts, the author has, in a quite unpretentious and light way, 
sketched a convincing woman, and a woman of no ordinary 


and characteristics. No man writing on Mrs, 


illiamson’s level could have achieved Mrs. John Wills. He 
would certainly have attempted something more commonplace 
and easy ; he would have shrunk from the apparent contradic- 
tions, the littleness and generosity, the frivolity and tenderness, 
the unworldly worldliness of the charming Rachel. Or if, by 
chance, he had conceived such a human and varied character, 
he would have expressed it with difficulty, proudly insistent 
and explanatory. rs. Williamson proceeds with perfect ease. 


“ Johnson’s Lives of the Poets.” A New Edition. With Notes 
and Introduction by Arthur Waugh. Vols. I. and II. 
London : Kegan Paul & Co. 1896. 


It speaks well for the popularity of Johnson that no fewer than 
three editions of the “ Lives of the Poets,” each annotated, each 
with an introduction, are, if we are not mistaken, now in course 
of publication. The edition before us, which will extend to 
six volumes, is well printed on good paper, is of comely appear- 
ance, of portable size, and is adorned with portraits. The notes 
are concise, to the point, and, so faras we have noticed, correct ; 
but it seems an odd thing that the editor chosen for such a 
work as this should not know the meaning of the word “col- 
late,” as the phrase “to collate upon any given point in the 
original all parallel passages of interest and value” seems to 
imply. Of the Introduction we cannot speak very favourably. 
If the writer, who is, we should judge, a very young man, should 
ever arrive at the years of discretion, he will probably regret that 
he had not remembered what Johnson once said, ‘ Whenever 
you find anything in your writing which you think particularly 
fine, strike it out.” 


“The C Major of Life.” By Havering Bowcher. London: 
Elkin Mathews. 1896. 


The more discerning readers of fiction are in the habit of 
using the epithet clever as a term of dispraise, and this is 
well enough so long as they do not proceed to talk of clever- 
ness as if it were a general, an almost universal, fault. To do 
so is to show an ignorance, a laudable ignorance, of the sub- 
ject. Anything but the flattest stupidity and the sloppiest 
thought is rare in fiction. The majority of novelists (we are 
thinking of the novels that are sent for review, not exclusively 
of those that are read and talked about by the public) are not 
only incapable of making their characters talk and act in a 

lausible and interesting manner, they are also incapable of 
feieg sensible on their own account. We may object to “The 
C Major of Life,” and we may catalogue our objections by 
calling the book clever ; but it is only fair to say that clever- 
ness is not such a common thing after all. Mr. Bowcher treats 
his characters from a superior standpoint ; he handles them too 
much, they are in leading strings;they do not act and speak as in- 
dependent living creatures. When they open their mouthsit is to 
reveal the general (and interesting) conceptions of their creator, 


‘not to say the things that are dramatically true at the moment. 


Mr. Bowcher, in fact, is apt to leap into the topmost place, to 
jump to conclusions, ignoring a certain step in his staircase, 
although it is on this step that all great fiction has been built. 
His le are not actual in their behaviour ; they are not 
blind ; they see the pathos, the inevitableness, the universal 
philosophy of the drama in which they ought to be acting, and 


they talk accordingly. Such philosophy should be left as a . 
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conclusion at which the reader arrives, and prides himself on 
arriving ; the author should appear to be unaware of it, and 
his characters cease to be characters when they speak chiefly 
to make clear the author’s conception of their relations to one 
another. But at such simpleness, such stupidity, the superior 
author revolts. What is there that he should care for in the 
lain drama of situations? Why should he believe and delight 
in the unexplained and effective dancing of his puppets when 
he can extract from them great thoughts and a world-pathos ? 
What are his puppets that he should reverence them with a 
vulgar simplicity—puppets he could blow off the boards with a 
breath or pane with a single hand? Why should he trouble 
to do more with such things than x jerk the string a little 
and then sit and muse abstractions? Surely he, he the master, 
can say something that will be more entertaining than the 
independent movements and babblings of his creatures ; for is it 
ssible that the sorrow of mere puppets can be of such deep 
interest as the philosophical sorrow of their creator? Or, since 
Mr. Bowcher does not talk much as the pan-pipe and drum 
man in front of his show, but rather in one voice through the 
mouths of his all but motionless figures, we, the spectators, 
may say that we do not care to see such clever people acting. 
If the clever actor explains the deep realities of the situation, 
we want his explanation to be solely, or chiefly, a revelation of 
his character ; at all events, we do not want him to give the 
right explanation, the correct philosophy of the drama—for in 
that case what is there left for us todo? But, to return to our 
opening statement, what these people say is good ; it is sen- 
sible, clever, and at times something more. And Mr. Bowcher 
has gone near to making a personality out of Mrs. Lester, the 
only stupid and commonplace character in his cast. The two 
people who between them say the best things with the least 
provocation, (Enone and Lelaine, hardly exist enough in the 


‘drama to justify the space they assume in the book. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


“ (~OSMOPOLIS” is an exception to the dulness of the 

June reviews. Of course, it may be objected that “ Cos- 
mopolis” is so much larger than any other review that it 
would, indeed, be deplorable if nothing of interest could be 
found in the 300 pages. But it is more interesting this month 
than any three of the other reviews put together. There was 
one obvious danger in the way of this new venture, the danger 
of great names; but it does not look so threatening just at 
present. It is pleasant to see that the most striking article in 
“ Cosmopolis” is a piece of English art criticism. Mr. D. S, 
MacColl is excellent on the “ Spring Exhibitions in Paris” ; he 
is subtle and entertaining, he makes his points without any 
signs of labour, and he can go right to the root of the 
matter, as in his luminous sentences about Watts and Puvis de 
Chavannes, without being either priggish or obscure. The 
German article on the Salons cannot be recommended—the 
German section altogether is less interesting than it ought to be. 
The papers on Wordsworth and Byron and on the successors 
of Wagner by Herrn Alois Brandl and Heinrich Welti are 
hardly technical enough; they are superficial and unsatisfac- 
tory, considering what brilliant things might be said on either 
subject. Nor is the short story by Maria Janitschek worth 
much. Herr Theodor Barth, however, is interesting on Free- 
trade, and he notes that the Socialist party in Germany shows 
a united front against Protection. Of the three articles on Free- 
trade, M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s is the best, the broadest, and the 
most effective. M. le Vicomte Spoelbach de Lovenjoul brings 
his engrossing account of the “true” relations between George 
Sand and Alfred de Musset to a conclusion ; M. Emile Faguet 
contributes a capable and thorough appreciation of “ Rome,” 
and of course M. Sarcey is amusing about Ibsen, and far less 
hostile than we have been led to expect in England. Professor 
Dowden publishes his very interesting and suggestive Presi- 
dential Address on Goethe. John Oliver Hobbes is almost 
always readable, whatever she writes. 

The “ National Review” can claim the distinction among 
this month’s reviews of publishing an excellent article by Mr. 
Arnold Forster on South Africa. And having satisfactorily 
coped with this all-important question, the “ National Review” 
settles down to a very good level of interest throughout. 
Lord Farrer puts a strong case against the unexplained expedi- 
tion into the Soudan, and whatever faults Englishmen may 
see in Mr. Rhodes, it is comforting to hear that a Frenchman 
(M. Lionel Décle) considers him a great patriot. “A Con- 
tributor” has some amusing things to say about editors ; but as 
his article was not meant to be a complete setting forth of the 
relations between editors and contributors, we wish he had 
cast behind him all notions of justice ; extravagance in such 
acase as this does no one any harm, and conscientious limi- 
tations are cheerless. Mr. Leslie Stephen writes a sympathetic 
sketch of Arthur Young, the author of ‘‘ Travels in France.” 


NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition is issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND ; or ¢o the CiTY OFFICE, 
18 Finch Lang, CoRNHILL, E.C. 4 printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. Boyveau & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
KrosquE DuPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le Ki0sQue 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANY’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs. DAMRELL 
& UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— 


DUNLOP 


Pneumatic Tyres 


or Carriages 
ADVANTAGES. — The of ease.—Absolutely noiseless. —Reduction in of 
ble. —. “Appearance of be fitted to wheels. 
A large Exhibition of the best and each fitted with these 
Tyres, can be seen at, app from, 


The Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 
14 Regent Street (Waterloo Place), S,W, 


AMUSEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ADMISSION DAILY ONE SHILLING, 


OR 
1/6 From London and back, including Admission 1/6 
HORSE-DRAWN AND HORSELESS CARRIAGE EXHIBITION, 
NOW OPEN. 

HORSELESS CARRIAGE DRIVES IN LOVELY GROUNDS, 
From 12 noon till 2, and from 3 to 6 daily, 


BURMESE VILLAGE 
With Natives at Work at their various Trades. 


WONDERFUL FOOTBALL PERFORMANCE 
With Glass Balls by Burmese Natives. 


SECOND CONCERT. 
(Under oe direction of Mr. N. VERT.) 
AMES'S HALL. 
TO-DAY? "SA 13, at 3. 


Piano, Dr. 


Cork S treet, W 


SARASATE'S 


JAMES'S HALL. 


(of Boston, U.S.A.) to Series of 
THREE CHAMBERS CONCERTS 
The First of which will take place on MONDAY NEXT, June 15, at 3. 


with the celebrated 


in C sharp minor, Op. bati. 

et malar, Op. 28 cc Beethoven. 

18., 

Newman's, Queen's Hall; and usual VERT, 6 Wo 


ROYAL OPERA COVENT GARDEN.—Sir AUGUSTUS 
HARRIS, Lessee and = GRAND OPERA SFASON. Box Office 
now open.—For ‘full particulars see ly Papers. 


ae HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 

Patron—Her Majesty the QUE 
ice-Patron—H.R.H. the PRINC 

HOSPITAL SUNDAY, June 14, “ Any person unable to attend Divine 

or her contribution to the Lord Mayor. 

be crossed “‘ Bank of England,” and sent to the 


BORROWDALE “GATES, KESWICK.—Charmingly_ situ- 


ated RESIDENCE TO LET, Furnished, A , few weeks or ’ 
Head of Derwentwater. , eight Sanitation 
Boating, fishing.—R. Scott, M.A. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


RADLEY eS Scholarships 1896. Two of £80, 
one of £50, one of £. July 17. For particulars apply 
¢ 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than EIGHT RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 
SCH OLARSHIPS and THREE valuable EXHIBITIONS K+ Korg place in July 
next. Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MAsTER, 19 Dean'sYard, Westminster. 


Piyumic sc DORKING.—BOYS are prepared for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 


Fees, 60 Guineas a year. 
Principal, Miss (Cambri 


igher Local Certificate in Honours). 
ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL UNIVERSITY 
po 


EXAMINATIONS.—Dr. NORTHCOTT'S 
hout the Summer.—Rochester House, 


out interruption 


REVERSIONS and Lite INTERESTS in Landed or 


Funded Property or Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

ted thereon, b COUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

10 Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
'§00,000. 


THE CAFE ROYAL, 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 


AND THE 


BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 
£600,000 of Wines in Stock. 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


*‘The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 


best hotel in South Africa.” 
The SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Proprietor, J. CLARK. 
THE PRINCES’ 


PICCADILLY, 
Is acknowledged to be the El t and Best Establishment of the 
kind in London, eet to Enjoy 
SUPPERS 


LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, AND 
Of the most Recherc’ hé Description. 
The Galleries in connexion with the Royal Institute of Painters can be engaged for 


BANQUETS, BALLS, RECEPTIONS, &c. 
Managing Director—G. FOURAULT, from “ Benoist.” 


HANS PLACE HOTEL, 


HANS CRESCENT, ny S.W. 
Within Three Minutes’ Walk of the Albert Gate Entrance to Hyde _ 
HIS Family Hotel, sumptuously furnished and appointed, is Now Oren 

the tenn A of Visitors. It is luxuriously complete in every detail. There 

are many self-contained Suites of Apartments, cusnig, Se utmost privacy, each 
having a Bathroom, as well as Single Bedrooms. 1GH-CLass RESTAURANT 
a la carte at fixed prices) is attached to the Hotel for Non-Residents. 
CUISINE. = One of the many attractions of this Hotel is the 


G. splendid] area of 2,500 
Winter GARDEN an 
square feet,—Manager, Mons. C. DI 
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Visiting and Relief Association. 
(Founded by Bishop Blomfield in 1843.) 


President—~The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Vice-Presidents—The LORD BISHOPS OF ROCHESTER and 
ST. ALBANS. 


Office: 464 Pall Mall, S.W. Secretary: J. H. ALLEN, Esq. 


The AIM of the ASSOCIATION is to DISTRIBUTE such 
FUNDS as may be committed to it in grants to the local committees 
of poor parishes proportionate to the needs of each. 

The Clergy and District Visitors are the Unpaid Agents of Relief, 
and possess the indispensable qualification of personal knowledge of 
the poor. 

The overburdened clergy are hereby greatly assisted in dealing with 
the distressing cases constantly before them. 

The religious persuasion of the poor is no obstacle to their relief. 

€o-operation with public and-other charitable bodies is duly studied. 

Cheques, payable to J. H. ALLEN, should be sent to the Office, 
46A Pall Mall, S.W.; or to the Bankers, Luoyps ‘BANKING ‘Co. 
(Herries & Co. Branch), 16 St. James’s Street, S. W. 


THE 
SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT 
BLIND, 
ST. GEORGE’S FIELDS, SOUTHWARK. 


Junior Branch School— 
WANDSWORTH COMMON, S.W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Upwards of 220 blind people receive the benefit of this 
Charity. Candidates totally blind, between the ages of 
7 and 21, are elected by votes of subscribers. and (free of 
all cost) are received for six years at least, during which 
they are educated, taught a trade, and instructed in music 


if of sufficient ability. 
SPECIAL APPEAL FOR’ ‘NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Average legacies for the ten years ending 1874 ... £9,000 
” ” ” ” 1884 ood £38,409 
” ” ” 1894 £3747 


45,000 reserved money sold out during the last two 
years. 

Bankers’ account overdrawn-£ 1,000 (increasing). 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea entitles the 
donor to one vote for each vacancy at all elections ; Life 
Subscriptions, Ten Guineas. 


Bankers—ILLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 54 St. James's 
Street, S.W. 
_ ST. CLARE HILL, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN. 
Patron+HER- MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
This Society carries on medical mission work amongst 


the fishermen on the North Sea fishing’ grounds and 


elsewhere. . 
_ Number of services held in 1894 2,301 
Is and out-patients treatedin 1894. 9,701 


Supported entirely by, voluntary contributions. 
Requires £20,000 perannum, 


‘FUNDS. urgently NEEDED. 

B.MELLER, Ese.” 
“Offices—¥81 Queen’ Victoria Street, 
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. for Homeless and Destitute Children. 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT 
SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 

For the purpose of providing a Home or Pension for 
worn-out and destitute Merchant Sailors. 

Average income, £5,000 

Number of old seamen pensioned since 1867, 1,200. 

Number of present applicants, 250, 

Of whom 240 must be rejected, as the Institution cannot 
afford to fill up more than 10 vacancies, 

Yet all these poor old men havea claim upon each of 
us. They have spent their lives in most arduous service, 
conveying to us across stormy seas the necessaries and 
luxuries of life. In their old age they suffer from the 
effects of long toil and exposure, as well as from the conse- 
quence of illnesses and accidents so frequently incurred in 
their dangerous calling. They are mostly miserably poor. 
Those whom we cannot help have.no home to look forward 
to but the workhouse. 


Among your Christmas Charities, please remember them. 


President—R. S. DONKIN, Esq., M.P. 
Chairman: 
ADMIRAL SIR F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, KCB. 


Vice-Chairman: 
CAPTAIN DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S. 


Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO., 
Birchin Lane, E.C. 
Secretary—s58 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


va 
HELP FOR OUR LITTLE ONES. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
AND WOMEN, 
WATERLOO ROAD, S.E. 
FUNDS are urgently WANTED to carry on the work 


which is so terribly needed in this, oné of the poorést ’ 


districts in South London. 

By the end of the year nearly 9,000 patients will have 
been treated in this Hospital, gratuitously, from all parts of 
the metropolis and suburbs. 

There are no paying wards. 

Out of 43 little inmates now 16 are permanent cripples. 

41,000 must be ‘raised by the end of the year to meet 
the increasing demands of this densely populated neighbour- 
hood. Donations and subscriptions are most earnestly 
appealed for, and may be sent to Coutts & Co., 59 Strand ; 
or, at the Hospital, to the SECRETARY. 


HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


FUNDS are greatly NEEDED to meet the current expenses of 
the training-ships Avethusa and Chichester, and the seven homes on 
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shore, under the management of the Committee of the National Refuges 


Founded by the late William 
Williams, Esq., in 1843. Nearly 1,000 boys and girls are now being 
supported in the ships and homes. 

An urgent appeal is made to raise funds. ‘Will each reader of this 
appeal, who believes in saving the children and sympathizes with the 
work done for their benefit in these ships and homes, kindly send a 
contribution for the support of the children? — 

Contributions are earnestly solicited and will be thankfully received 
by the London and Westminster Bank, 214 a aca W.C., 
and hy 

Hy BRISTOW. WALLEN, Secretary... 

64 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


not 
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ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


(With which is United the Blind Female Annuity Society). 


Patron—IIER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Messrs. GEORGE POCOCK anp 


Honorary Secretaries { PERCY R. POCOCK. 


Tuts Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own Homes in 
sums ranging from 10s. to 25s. per month. There are at present 
upwards of 700 Pensioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £5,000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year. In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘‘ James Templeton Wood" Memorial Pensions. An approved Candi- 
date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of TuirTy GuINEAS. To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 2t years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an income not exceeding £20 if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of 
parish relief a disqualification. Applications must be made on the printed 
form provided by the Society. Subscribers of 1os. 6d. annually, or 
Donors of Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the 
multiples thereof in proportion. The payment of a Legacy to the Society 
confers upon each Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 
bequeathed. The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all 
information, will be forwarded on application. Contributions will be 
gratefully received by the Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co, 


JOHN C. BUMSTED, Esq., Zreasurer. 
W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. 
235 Southwark Bridge Road, London, 


British Orphan Asylum, 
SLOUGH. 


For the Maintenance and Education of Destitute 
Orphans from all parts of the British Empire, of all de- 
nominations, whose parents were once in prosperous 
circumstances. Orphans are admitted between the ages of 
7 and 12, and are retained until 15. 


The Committee earnestly appeal for increased support of 
an Institution which has been carrying on its work of 
usefulness nearly 70 years, and which is dependent on 
Voluntary aid. 

Subscriptions and Donations most thankfully received. 
Annual Subscriptions ;—For One Vote, 1os. 6d. ; for Two 
Votes, £1 1s.; Life Subscription for One Vote, £5 5s. ; 
for Two Votes, £10 tos. 


Bankers—MeEssrs. DEACON, AND MANCHESTER 
AND SALForD Bank, Limited, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 


Offices—62 BisHopsGATE STREET WITHIN, 
Lonpon, E.C. 
CHARLES T. HOSKINS, 
Secretary. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OFF—CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


THE object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to 
Twelve Years of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a 
“Home” where they can obtain a plain English Education, a practical 
instruction in the Kitchen, House, and Laundry, to fit them for all 
Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and mend their 
own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. 
There are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample 
room for 50 more, but for want of funds they cannot be received. 


Children are admitted on election, by payment till elected, on 
purchase, on presentation, subject to the life of the donor. 


A Cot for ali time may be had for £450. 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
DONATIONS. 


Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and 
will be gratefully received by Messrs. Herries & Co., Bankers, 
16 St. James’s Street, and by the SECRETARY, at the Offices, 12 Pall 
Mall, S.W., where all communications should be addressed. 


WEMYSS, Chairman, 
E. EVANS CRONK, Secrefary. 


THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 


19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patrons. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G, 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE. 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 


Treasurers) LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tuis Hbspstat receives the Indigent poor on their own application, with- 
out Létters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 
true Charity. Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
afforded aid to upwards Of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every 
day more urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible 
Eye Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and constantly 
growing needs of the poor who come from all parts of the Metropolis and 
the United Kingdom. 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In- 
Patients is wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. 
This will necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to pro- 
vide which, and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern 
improvements rendered urgent by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic 
Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be required. 


The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for main- 
tenance pur , and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., Strand; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross; or to 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 
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THE CLAIMS OF 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Present controversy on the claims of Voluntary schools has had, at 
least, two indisputably good results. The public has clearly seen the 
extent and value of the Church’s past services to elementary education : 
and the Church has learnt to measure her future task; and to take heart 
for it. 

We write on behalf of a district which has claims upon the nation 
second to none, and in which the educational work of the Church is 
beset-with such special difficulties that men’s hearts may easily fail them 
in its contemplation. 

The Diocese of Rochester contains, besides Chatham, Gravesend, 
&c., the whole area of South London—many miles of squalid tenements, 
closely packed with poor and struggling workers, far removed from the 
few districts in the Diocese which are able to give them help. 

What the importance of the school is as a social, civic, and re- 
ligious influence in such a region needs no telling ; and whatever duty 
the Church has in regard to the schools must be here, at once, most 
urgent and most difficult. 

The record of the past three years is that, under the stimulus of the 
well-known Circular of the Department, £125,000 has been given and 
spent by Churchmen in the diocese upon fabrics alone ; and what 
were, in some cases, dingy, ill-ventilated buildings, have been trans- 
formed into bright and wholesome schools. 

The task thus laid upon the Church was heavy, because she had 
been at work educating the poor long before any State aid was given— 
in some cases even in the last century—so the buildings were often 
antiquated, and that especially in parishes such as those on the river 
bank, which, because they were the oldest centres of population, had 
become the poorest. 

This heavy work would have been impossible if the Diocesan Board 
of Education had not been able (besides much indirect aid and en- 
couragement) to make grants which have amounted to £3,583. 

Now, as to the future. 

We need £1,000 to complete the work of defence and repair, by 
paying grants, which we have conditionally promised, and relieving 
managers who have pledged their private resources to architects and 
builders. 

But we would fain also recover lost ground. In the panic after 
1870 the Diocese lost about fifty schools (in the last thirteen years she 
has only lost three). We are inquiring into the condition and present 
use of these buildings. We hope to recover some of them. It would 
immensely assist us to do so if a few Churchmen would promise us a 
definite sum, upon which we could make a proportionate claim for 
every reopened school. 

And then there is new ground. What that means, an hour or so 
spent in Battersea, Greenwich, Plumstead, and many other districts 
would quickly and vividly show, by the token of a vast acreage of 
newly sprung and ever-extending streets. It is not right that, in such 
neighbourhoods, all the parents should be forced to send their children 
to the Board schools for lack of Church schools, and it has been proved 
that many of them prefer Church schools, even where the premises are 
homely, and they only have tens, where the Board schools have hun- 
dreds, of children. 

Since 1870, seventy-two new parishes have been formed in the 
Diocese, but only sixteen have been supplied with Church schools. 
This is not surprising, seeing that the Church and endowment have 
had to be provided. Some of the new parishes are now anxious to have 
schools, and in several cases sites are awaiting us if they can be promptly 
occupied. But Church schools can only be built in such districts 
by a large measure of central help and encouragement, and we should 
be thankful, indeed, ifour Diocesan Board had a sum of £5,000, which 
it could turn to excellent account, by making loans on new school 
buildings. We ought to have as much more to make grants, given on 
condition that treble the amount is raised from other sources. 

There is no doubt that we ought to ask to be entrusted with £11,000 
for the work of the next five years. 

Considering the scale and the importance of the work, is it too large 
a demand, or larger than the attitude which the Church has taken 
towards the Government and Parliament in the matter of her schools, 
entitles, or rather bids, us to make? 

Are there not those who have made fortunes by the labours of South 
Londoners, or by the sale of their land to the speculative builder, who 
will recognize the debt which they owe, and make the Diocesan Board 
their almoner ? 

Contributions to this work will be gladly received by the Bishop of 
Rochester ; by the Secretary of the Board, the Rev. A. W. Maplesden, 
The Church Institute, Upper Tooting ; or by the Westminster Branch 
of the London and County Bank. 

EDWARD ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES BURNEY. 

J. ERSKINE CLARKE, 


C. E, BROOKE. 
Bishop’s ouse, Kennington ; 
16 March, 1896. 
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London Diocesan Board of Education. 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF 


OF THE 


CHURCH SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


W®: the undersigned members and supporters of the 

London Diocesan Board of Education, appeal most 
earnestly to Churchmen, and to all who value the preserva- 
tion of Christian Education in our Public Elementary 
Schools, for funds to enable the Diocesan Board to main- 
tain in efficiency the work in which it has been engaged for 
more than half a century, and to place that work upon a 
more permanent financial footing. 


We have every reason to expect that, during the coming 
year, Voluntary schools will receive from the Legislature, in 
some form or another, the assistance they both need and 
deserve. We are therefore anxious that the Schools de- 
pendent upon the Board for support may be in a position 
to take the utmost advantage of that relief. 


There are many schools in the poorer parts of the Diocese 
which have long been maintained by the most praise- 
worthy exertions of Churchmen, in the face of the greatest 
difficulties and of severe pressure. The Diocesan Board 
has, from time to time, been compelled to undertake the 
financial management of twenty-two such schools, with 
fifty-six departments, and more than 13,000 children on 
the books, in order to give relief to the local managers, and 
so prevent their abandonment. The majority of these, and, 
indeed, of all our Church Schools, are among the most 
popular and efficient within the London School Board 
area; and to lose any of them would be little short of 
disastrous to the cause of religious education. 


It has been carefully estimated that, to meet the present 
need, a sum of £6,000 is absolutely required. We there- 
fore earnestly commend the London Diocesan Board and 
its work to the sympathy and liberal support of the Church- 
people of London ; and we would impress upon them that, 
if liberal assistance is promptly forthcoming, the relief so 
given will be permanent in its effect. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

WESTMINSTER. 

WINCHILSEA. 

ALDENHAM. 

EGERTON OF TATTON. 

GRIMTHORPE. 

G. G. BRADLEY, Dean of Westminster. 

T. DyKE ACLAND. 

Francis S. M.P. 

Epwarp Carr GLYN, Vicar of Kensington and Rural Dean. 

Joun G. M.P. 

W. H. Bartow, D.D., Vicar of Islington and Rural Dean. 

E. A. EARDLEY-WILMOT, Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of 
St. Jude’s, South Kensington. 

H. W. P. RicHarps, Prebendary of St. Paul’s and Rector of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 
Davip ANDERSON, Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

RICHARD BENYON, J.P. for Berks. 

WILLIAM BousFIELD, 20 Hyde Park Gate, W. 
RICHARD Foster, 48 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
F. B. PALMER, Glaisdale, Streatham, S.W. 

H, W. Prescott, 50 Cornhill, E.C. 

J. A. SHAw Stewart, 71 Eaton Place, S.W. 
G. A. SPoTTISWOODE, 3 Cadogan Square, S.W. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations to the General and Poor Schools 
Relief Fund of the London Diocesan Board of Education should be made 
payable to JoHN HILL, Esq., Financial Secretary to the Board, Church 
House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W., or may be paid through Lloyds 
Bank, Limited (Herries, Farquhar Branch), 16 St. James's Street, S. W. 
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THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 


CAPITAL - - - £120,000 
In 120,000 Shares of £1 each, all issued. 


DIRECTORATE. 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 
R. O. GODFRAY LYS, Managing Director. 
J. W. S. LANGERMAN. 
F. ROBINOW. 
A. GOERZ (Alternate F. W. Strakoscn). 
Cc. D. RUDD (Alternate E. Birkenrvutn). 
S. GOLDMANN ( Alternate J. G. Hamitton). 


LONDON COMMITTEE. 


CHAS. RUBE. S. NEUMANN. 
JOHN ELLIOTT. E. DUVAL. 
SECRETARY. 


H. R. NETHERSOLE. 


LONDON SECRETARY. 
A. MOIR. 
HEAD OFFICE. 
CROWN REEF, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 


LONDON TRANSFER OFFICE. 
120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT. 


Dear Sir,—The Beeston | have the pleasure of submitting the following Ri 
on the workin, ing operations o the Company for April 1896, which shows a 
Profit of £16,323 19s. od. :-— 


MINE. 


Number of Driven, Sunk, and Risen, feet. 
17, tons, 
hand, at Surface, “April 30 8,140 tons. 
MILL. 
Number of (24 hours) wetting 120 28}4 days. 
Tons ee ee 17,346 tons. 
Tons Crushed per Stamp, per 24 hours. os os on 5°162 tons. 
Yield in Smelted Gold se ee +» 6,698 ozs. 19 dwts. 
Yield per Ton .. 7 dwts. 17°373 grs. 


CYANIDE WORKS. 


Tons Sands ee oe ee oe 11,950 tons. 


Yield in Smelted os ee 4799 028.7 dwts. 
Yield per Ton .. oe +e ee +» 8dwts.0°777_ grs. 
Cost ton” os ee ee 38s. 0°673d. 


6" 
Total Cost per Ton Ton oe ee = 48. 7°6ogd. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE, 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works . 17,346 Tons Milled. 
EXPENDITURE. 


“THE JUMPERS” GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - - = £100,000 


Johannesburg, May, 1895. 
Sir,— Your Directors beg to submit to you a Summary of Operations for 
the Month of April, 1896 :— 
100 HEAD MILL. 


To Mining.. 7,337 tons 13s. 3°3td. .. 4,870 3.11 
” Hauling and Pumping 7:337 » 3% 4° 7 2 
” » 4" 49 7 9 
»» Milling.. ee 67337 oe ++ 19 15 
», Charges oe is. o'asd. .. "374 14 10 
25s. 9376 13 7 
» Redemption on  .. 7,337 48 od. oe oe 1,407 ° 
Cost per ton.. 29s. 6'70d. .. 10,844 1 7 

»» Cost of treating 4,180 tons Tailings .. oe 960 19 3 
11805 © 10 
PROFIT FOR MONTH .. ee ee 3,933 13 9 
£14,838 14 7 
sd, 

By Gold :— a & 

ee 11,7088 4 7 
587 Oz. we oe ee 1,776 

414,838 14 7 


TOTAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE FOR MONTH. 


To Cost, ee oe oe ee os 376 13-7 
Plant ~ oe oe ee 5 o 
» Mine Development .. . ee ee ee 868 14 2 
Balance oe ++ 3,027 3 8 
414,838 14 7 


£ sd. 
By Gold, Concentrates and Tailings oe + 14,838 14 7 


414,838 14 7 


Driven and Sunk during the Month, 160 feet. 
On an average the roo stamps ran 23 days. 


The Com has now a complement of boys. 
P. C. HAW, Secretary. 


COMMERCIAL. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Cost per Ton 
To Mining Expenses oe ee ee 13,603 13 5 = 015 8'220 
» Transport ,, ee ee oo ee 21110 8 =o 2'926 
» Milling ~ 2,348 16 10 = o 2 87498 
» Cyanide ,, oe oe os oe 2,768 13 19 = o 3 2°3Ir 
” General Charges oe ee +e 2000 7 O=0 2 3° 
Mine Development .. ee oe ee ee 96 5401 17 
421,929 12 1 =1 “4 
»» Profit for Month 16,323, 19 9 =0 


£38, 253 1110 = 2 4 1°277 


REVENUE. 


By Gold Account— £60 
»» 6,€98"95 ozs. from 120 Stamp Mill .. e+ 23,2249 9 8=1 6 9°334 
» 4:799°35 ozs. from 120 Stamp Cyanide Works .. 15,029 2 2= 017 3°943 


438,253 11 10 = 2 4 1°277 
438,253 11 10 = 2 4 1°277 


11,498"30 ozs. 


GENERAL. 
The Ep are the particulars of the lineal Development work done for the 
th :— 


month : 
6TH Lever— 


Driving on South Reef, East and West _.. ee oe 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and West oe ee ee ee 7 4 
Sinking Winzes .. - oe ee oe 86 6 
on South Reef, East and W 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, ‘ast and West 
tt ee ee ee 
tru Lever— 
Cross-cutting .. es es ee we oe oe © 
6 
The the above works 
tonnage of ore exposed amounts to 17,495 tons. 
during the past month, 
I am, Dear Sir, yours 
ih. NETHEESOLE, Seerviery, 
Head Office, Johannesburg, May 13, 1896. 


H. HALFORD | Business at close prices. 
Full particulars on application. 
STOCK BROKERS, gress 
Prompt Settlements. 
70 and 71 — 
Thousands of Testimonials from Clients. 
Palmerston Buildings, African and Australian Mines—a 
Speciality. 
Old Broad Street, = 
Lists of Closing Prices gratis. 
London. 
and Alliance Bank, 
Established 1869, Telegrams; “Monitor, London.” 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER FIRM. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T=! IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
BROAD ST., E.C. ; and atl oe 
E. S SMITH, General Manager. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY,| CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 
LIMITED. 
ee EGYPT UNDER THE BRITISH. By H. F. 
‘FOUNDED 1848, ‘This wor de hey 


INVESTED FUNDS . « « £23,000,000, 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 
Head Office: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Accumulated Funds, £3,706,098. 


Mutual Life Assurance at Lowest Cost. 
Rates for the Insurance of £100, under the Immediate Bonus Plan. 


Ags | 2 | 3 | so 
| 8 | 431510 | £519 3 


Endowment Assurances on Unusually Favourable Terms. 
Write for the New Prospectus to the Head Office, or to the 
London Office : 69 King William Street, City, E.C. 

Manager: T. B. Spracue, M.A., LL.D. London Secretary : W. T. Gray, F.1.A. 


and question. 


NAPOLEON. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day. 


*,* Mr. O'Connor takes the Conqueror, Statesman, and Em chiefly in his 
social and domestic aspects, and regards him from the several points of view of 
friends, critics, and enemies, weighing all the evidence and balancing each separate 
judgment with critical tolerance. 


THE MAIDEN’S PROGRESS; or, the Ad- 


ventures of a Girl, By Viorer Hunt. Third Edition. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper wrapper, 2s. 


*,* This edition of The Maiden’s forms Volume V. of Chapman's 
Stories Series, and appears with considerable modifications and additions. 


BOHEMIA: an Historical Sketch. By 


Count Lutzow. With Maps. Crown 8vo. gs. 


** Count Lutzow has given us here an admirable historical Somme, as charming 
as it is valuable, well-informed and strikingly im Ve have aes. but 
words of praise for the Count's literary workmanship. His book 4 is a model of ali 
a a book of this kind should be, and his command of clear and vigorous English 

ble. It would be well for many native writers who pose and strut on 


UNION LINE 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS AFRICAN GOLD AND 
WEEKLY SAILINGS from SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Express London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for passengers’ friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply to the UNION STEAM SHIP COMPANY, Ltd., x4 Cockspur Street, 
SOUTH AFRICAN-HOUSE, 94-6  Bishopegate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
concmtbove COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
Managers . - Sanson & co} 


For passage appl apply to the iatter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, EC. orto 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 
‘GARONNE, 3,876 tons register, and “ LUSITANIA,” 3,877 tons 


ondon as under :— 
agrd June, for 21 davs. arth July, for rs days. 


For NORWAY FIORDS, VADSO (for Solar and SPITZBERGEN, 
zend July, for 27 
At the most Northerly point of this Cruise the Sun oT be above the horizon at midnight. 
For COPENHAGEN, KIEL, the BALTIC 


2sth August, for 28 days, 
‘String Band, Flectric High-class Cuisine, 
M { F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
anngeres ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the West-End 
Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS zvi4 BOMBAY.. every week. 

LAND, TASMANIA, and NAPLES ..........s0eecse00- } every fortnight. 
VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT a the EAST........ every three weeks. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 

For at the Company’s Offices, r22 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 
25 Coc don, S.W. 


Ter. BANK OF AUSTRALASIA (Incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1835), 4 Threadneedle Street, London. Paid-up oe. Sh 600,000. 
eserve Fund, face. Reserve Liability of kk under the Charter, £1,600, 

RET TERS OF CREDIT and Drafts issued on any of the numerous branches ‘of t the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. BILLS n negotiated or sent for collection. TELEGRA- 
PHIC TRANSFERS made. DEPOSITS received in London at interest for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. PRIDEAUX SELBY, Secretary. 


BOOKS. 


— 


BOOKS. —ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
No matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants. —Epwarp Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom ......... 4: 8 2 
All other parts of the World I 10 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wa. DAWSON & SONS, LrmiTED, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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the stage of English literature if they could present their case with half the lucidity 
and direct simplicity of Count Lutzow.”—Padi Mall Gazette. 


THE VEIL LIFTED: a New Light on the 


bay ig History. By H. Martyn Kennarp. With Illustrations. Demy 
vo. 

“The author has various theories which he supports with much argumentative 
force."—-People. 


CHAPMAN & HALL (Limited), London. 


MUDIES 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK EXPORTERS, 
BOOK BINDERS, 


LIBRARIANS. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


HE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
944 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


LONDON, 


And 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address; **BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 
NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


MY MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By 


WILHELM KUHF. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait and Autographs. 
Price 14s. 


NOW READY, MR. W. FRASER RAE’S BIOGRAPHY OF 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN :; includ- 


ing much information derived pang Bs ew Sources. With an Introduction 
s Great-Grandson, the MARQUESS OF DUFFERIN AND 
AVA, K.P.,G.C,B. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and other IIlus- 
trations, 26s. 

NOW READY. 


WOMEN in ENGLISH LIFE. By Georciana 
HILL, thor of *A History of English Dress” &c. With Frontispieces, 


NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
NOW READY. 


THE MAN WHO DISAPPEARED. 


_ RIVINGTON PYKE, In vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
NOW READY: 


HONOR ORMTHWAITE. 


“* Lady Jean's Vagaries.” In 1 vol. crown 


By 


By Author of 


NOW READY. 


THE QUICKSANDS OF PACTOLUS. By 
H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of “The Romance of Judge Ketchum ” 


NOW READY. 


WISDOM’S FOLLY. By A. V. Durron, 


Author of “‘ Theories,” “‘ Jonathan Toms,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “RED 
BADGE OF COURAGE.” 


GEORGE’S MOTHER. 


By STEPHEN CRANE, 
Author of “ The Red Badge of Courage” &c. Cloth, 2s. 


NEW BOOK BY | AUTHOR OF “INTO THE 
HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES.” 


“WORTH WHILE. 


By F. F. MONTRESOR, 
“ The One Who Looked On,” &c. 
1 vol, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ Two most pathetic and beautiful stories make up this little volume. The writer 
is to be on the delicate beauty of her stories." —Liverpfool Mercury. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROOF OF 
THE WORLD.” 


PERSIA REVISITED, 1895. 


With some Remarks on H.IM. Mozuffer-ed-Din Shah and 
the Present Situation, 1806. . 


By General Sir T. E. C.B., C.S.I. 


Formerly Mili Attaché and Orien’ ation at Teheran, 
Author of “ The "Roof of t World. 


Fully lustrated, demy 8vo. 6d. 


NOTICE.—A:> New and important! book. of South 
Polar Exploration will be ready on Wednesday 
next at all Libraries and Booksellers’, entitled 


THE CRUISE OF THE ANTARCTIC : 


A VOYAGE TO THF SOUTH POLAR REGIONS IN 1895. 
By H. J. BULL, a Member of the Expedition. 
With mepenen by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., and W. G. Burn Murdoch. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ A collection of 
pieces, fii mi It finely fashioned 
trom first to 


shown in a sonnet 
of 

indow,’ both man 
felicities in the of of 
forms of verse.” 


WORLD.—“In all that the volume 
holds we find high inspiration, the true 
gift of the singer, with delicacy of 
sentiment that is ever weak, grace of 
form that is never affected, and strongly 
marked individuality.” 


uence, a 
s ‘The 


in a 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & (0’S ‘LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. price ss. 
THE FLOWER SELLER: 
A BOOK OF POEMS. 

By Lady LINDSAY. 


GLOBE,.—“ A pleasant freshness in 
the choice of subjects and the mode of 
dealing with them.” 

SPEAKER.—“ The thought has 
grown richer and deeper; the style is 
surer, and, while not losing i its simplicity, 
is often marked by an extreme dignity 

uty ; and in many passages these 
poems arrive within the higher domains 


of 

JRMINGHAM GAZETTE.— 
“The volume....contains much that 
betokens that the accomplished writer 
has the artistic sense and poetic sense, 
with beauty and loftiness of thought, 
and no mean power of expression. 


SE 
STREET, STRAND, 
READING PUBLIC to ‘tne excellent 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review 
of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1895. 8vo. 18s. 

*,* The first —_ of this volume (pp. 1-221) is devoted to a résumé of the Political 
History of England during the year 1895. The events of Parliamentary Life are 
noted, and the principal 5 _——— summarised. Foreign and Colonial History is 
dealt with in pp. 222-416. In the second part a Chronological Summary is given of 
the principal events of the 
Retros; = of Literature, Science, and Art, t and an Obituary of 
A full Index is an important feature of the boo! 

*,* Magee of the ANNUAL ReEGisTER for the Years 1863-1894 can still le had, 
price 18s, 


A PRACTICAL.» TREATISE the 


OTTO” CYCLE GAS ENGINE. By Wittiam M.I.Mech. E. 
With 207 Illustrations, tos. 6d, 


THE GOSPEL of EXPERIENCE or, 


The Witness of Human Life to the Truth of Revelation. Being the Boyle 
Lectures for for r89%, delivered in the Church of St. Peter, Eaton Square 

the Rev. Newsoit, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Pauls 
Cathedral, Weclect Preacher before the University of Oxtord, 1894-5, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ely. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


REASON and RELIGION : Some Aspects 


of their Mutual By R. C. Monerty, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 


8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE SANCTUARY of SUFFERING. 


By Exeanor Tee. Author of. ‘This Everyday Life” &c. With a Preface 
by the Rev. J. P. F. Davipson, M.A., Vicar of S. Matthias, Earl's Court ; 
President of the ‘‘ Guild of All Souls.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE HERE and HEREAFTER: Sermons 


hed in Ri Cathedral and Elsewhere.. By Matcotm MacCo tt, 
MA A. Second Edition, with New Preface. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


, both foreign and domestic : this is followed by a 
Persons. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—Two New Volumes. 
The STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL 


and Mr. HYDE; with other FABLES. By Roserr Louts Stevenson. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 
This volume contain the Fables which originally appearedin “ Longman's 
Magasine’ * for August and September 1895. 
BA Lric: @ 


THE “FALCON” on the 
in a Threé-Ton Yacht. 


Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to Copenhagen 
By E. F. Knicur. With Map and 11 Illustrations by ARTHUR SHEPHARD. 
Crown 8vo; 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 


STEVENS & HAYNES’ BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


In 8vo. cloth, price ss. 


THEORIES and CRITICISMS of SIR HENRY MAINE. 


By Morcan O. Evans, Barrister-at-Law. Contained in his six works, 
* Ancient Law,” “ Early Law and Customs,” “* Early History of Institutions,” 
“ International Law,” and “* Popular Government,” 


** Village Communities, 
_ which works have to be studied for the various examinations. 


Fourth Edition. 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


TASWELL-LANGMEAD’S ENGLISH CONSTITU- 


TIONAL HISTORY from the Teutonic Conquest to the present time. 
Designed as a Text-Book for Students and others. | Fourth Edition, Revised, 
with Notes and Appendices. By C. H. E. Carmicnagt, M.A., Oxon. 


STEVENS & HAYNES, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


LLERS, of 27 and 29 West 2 ard Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
LONDON, C., desire to call the attention of ¢ 
their Branch House in 


most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
S, Sand for A ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


on 


CATALOGUE 'sént on application. 
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